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LOVE’S VICTORY. 


WHEN I am dead, dear love, if thou should’st 
feel 
Thy loneliness too hard a load to bear, 
And that another could thy wound anneal 
With gentle tenderness and loving care, — 
My spirit hovering near thee would not chide, 
E’en should'st thou smile on a belovéd 
bride — 
When I am dead! 


I only ask she be not like to me — 
As I was dark, let her be fresh and fair; 
Instead of brown locks waving wild and free, 
Close to her head coil round the golden hair ; 
And may she tower stately, grand, and tall; 
I shall not mind that I was frail and small — 
When I am dead! 


So that ske come not nestling to thy side, 
Nor climb up to the level of thy heart, 
And lavish kisses without stint or pride, 

Or beg sweet pity for some pain or smart, 
As I was wont; nor love’s expression crave 
To be, as I, iove’s gladly fettered slave — 

When I am dead! 


Nay, love her as thou wilt, and as she will, 

With fullest meed, and with a conscience 
clear, 

E’en though thy memory hold my memory still, 
In quiet corner garnered, close and dear. 

If a true heart should give thee of its best, 

As I did once, I shall the happier rest — 

When I am dead! 
H. ANNE PATCHETT MARTIN. 

Temple Bar. 


EVERY YEAR. 


I FEEL ’tis growing colder 
Every year; 

And my heart, alas! gets older 
Every year. 

I can win no new affection ; 

I have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year. 


Of the loves and sorrows blended 
Every year; 
Of the joys of friendship ended 
Every year; 
Of the ties that still might bind me 
Until Time to Death resigned me, 
My infirmities remind me 
Every year. 


Ah! how sad to look before us 
Every year, 
When the cloud grows darker o’er us 
Every year; 
When we see the blossoms faded 
That to bloom we might have aided, 
And immortal garlands braided 
Every year. 
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To the past go more dead faces 
Every year, 

As the loved leave vacant places 
Every year. 

Everywhere the sad eyes meet us ; 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 


Yes, the shores of life are shifting 
Every year; 

And we are seaward drifting 
Every year; 

Old pleasures, changing, fret us; 

The living more forget us; 

There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the truer life draws nigher 
Every year; 

And its morning star climbs higher 
Every year. 

Earth’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burden lighter, 

And the dawn immortal brighter, 
Every year. 


Chambers’ Journal. WILLIAM COWAN. 


DISILLUSION. 


Dost thou think the light wing’d swallow 
Fails to fly the wintry snows? 

Or that sun rays cease to follow 
Where the singing river goes? 

Dost thou think that rose leaves driven 
By a gust of sudden rain— 

Or the stars that fall from Heaven — 
Can be gathered up again? 

Ah! then wake not, happy dreamer! 

Non 2 pit com’ era prima. 


Do the waves, when ocean rages, 
Spent and broken reach the shore? 
Blooms again the flower of ages 
Once its radiant hour is o’er? 
Dost thou seek the hues of dawning 
In the evening’s shadowy light ? 
Dost thou look for Love’s fair morning 
When Love’s noon has turned to night? 
Ah! then wake not, happy dreamer! 
Non 2 pit com’ era prima. 


Sooner will the light wing’d swallow 
Fearless wait the wintry snows; 
Sooner sunshine cease to follow 
Where the singing river flows, 
Sooner stars and roses falling 
Rise again — the summer gone — 
Than will Love come back for calling 
When the day of Love is done. 
Sleep —sleep on — too happy dreamer! 
Torna mai la gioia prima! 
Temple Bar. C. E. MEETKERKE. 
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From The New Review. 


MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT 
REVISITED. 


More than half a century ago my rela- 
tive and namesake, Robert Curzon, after- 
wards Lord Zouche, made those adventur- 
ous travels in the eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean which he afterwards de- 
scribed in his delightful book, called the 
“Monasteries of the Levant’ —a work 
which enjoys the distinction, so rare amid 
writings of the kind, not merely of surviv- 
ing, but of remaining an authority upon 
its subject, over fifty years after it was 
written. As a boy I used to think that 
there must be something very grim and 
sombre in the contents of a volume with 
such a title. Austere monks and faded 
manuscripts passed in gloomy procession 
before my dismayed imagination. Nor 
was the impression alleviated by my child- 
ish recollection of the author, who in later 
life sometimes stayed at my home, and 
whom I still recall as an old gentleman in 
a long-tailed coat, habitually perched at 
the top of a ladder in a dim and dusty 
library. From this, as I then thought, un- 


accountable taste, I inferred that the book 
must be even more appalling than I had 
pictured it; and it was not till later days, 
when people began to ask me if I was 
a son or relative of the man who had 
written a fascinating work about monas- 
teries, that, rather as a duty than a pleas- 


ure, I first opened its pages. But then 
how great was my surprise! In place of 
the dull monks and duller manuscripts, I 
found a wealth of incident sufficient to 
satisfy the gluttonous appetite of a school- 
boy ; information which might instruct the 
student; and a sense of humor, keen yet 
never abandoned. 

Accident placed it in my power not long 
ago to visit the Holy Mountain, and to 
compare my own experience with what 
Robert Curzon saw fifty years before. 
The place itself is so romantic, and even 
in these pitiless days of steam and rail, so 
comparatively remote ; and the advance of 
time, which for hundreds of years left 
almost unscathed the archaic communities 
that inhabit it, is already beginning to in- 
flict such sad and irreparable wounds 
upon their external features, that I may, 
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perhaps, be permitted to add my humble 
contribution to their share in the literature 
of travel, even though such excellent ac- 
counts of their more modern aspect exist 
as those of Tozer, Riley, and Bent. 

It was after threading the poetic Vale of 
Tempe, that “long divine Peneian pass,” 
along the banks of the coffee-colored 
Peneus, and below the sister heights of 
Olympus and Ossa and Pelion, that we 
embarked on board our vessel and started 
for our destination. Pallene, the nearest 
of the three prongs which project trident- 
wise from Chalcidice into the sea, lay 
right opposite, the low land in the middle 
of the peninsula giving its loftier ex- 
tremity the appearance ofan island. Over 
this gap, quiveringly outlined against the 
sky, stood up the tremendous pyramid of 
Athos, symmetrical and solemn. As we 
steamed further out to sea, the true rela- 
tive proportions of the mountain trinity 
that we had left behind became revealed. 
Far away to the south the white spire of 
Mount Delphi in Eubcea glimmered like 
a shrouded ghost against the horizon. 
Passing the wooded but uninteresting hills 
of southernmost Pallene, we put into the 
tiny harbor of Koupho, snugly concealed 
in the coast line of the second prong, 
Sithonia, and early the next morning cast 
anchor in the little roadstead of Daphne, 
on the western side of Athos, whose 
great peak, craggy and twin-pointed, like 
the teeth of a saw, soared into the sky, 
while all its lower quarters, from the 
shoulders downwards, were wrapped in a 
mantle of the most sumptuous green. 

Though I had both read and knew 
something of Mount Athos, I yet never 
recollect a case in which I have found the 
discrepancy between imagination and real- 
ity more startling. I had pictured to my- 
self a lofty and more or less precipitous 
cone, rising in abrupt isolation from the 
sea, with the monastic retreats perched 
like wild birds’ nests here and there upon 
its flanks, but all clustered within the cir- 
cumference of the single peak. Instead, I 
found a long and narrow and hilly prom- 
ontory, projecting for forty miles into the 
sea, covered with the most exquisite sylvan 
verdure from end to end and interspersed 
throughout this distance and on both faces 
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with lovely valleys and enchanting glens, 
where, at points of vantage, on rocks or 
on the seashore, had been planted the 
monastic buildings. These, moreover, 
so far from presenting an appearance of 
ascetic humility, or remoteness, or strait- 
ened circumstance, resembled rather great 
baronial castles, with battlemented walls 
and towers, covering wide spaces of 
ground, and suggesting less the peaceful 
though sterile routine of conventual exist- 
ence than the armed splendor of feudal 
chivalry. The smaller of these monaster- 
ies, crowning the summits of wave-washed 
crags, would recall the fortress of some 
turbulent baron of the Middle Ages, suc- 
cessfully defying the power of emperor or 
of pope. The larger resembled walled 
towns, or the fortified palace of some 
great prince, whose hundreds of retainers 
might be quartered in the courts and quad- 
rangles below the royal keep. At the sea- 
ward extremity of the long and lovely ridge 
thus beautified by nature and adorned by 
man, rises, to more than three times its 
height, viz., to six thousand three hundred 
and fifty feet, the peak of Athos proper, 
so familiar an object from pictures, so 
dread a scare to the ancient mariner, who 
scented peril and death in its cruel crags 
and stormy gales. Not more than four or 
five of the monasteries are built upon the 
peak of Athos, and these in situations 
near to the sea, the remainder of the total 
of twenty being scattered over fifty miles 
of coast line on either side of the long 
promontory. Such, roughly speaking, is 
the panoramic aspect of Mount Athos. 
Founded from the days of Constantine 
the Great onwards, these monasteries rep- 
resent the several branches and nation- 
alities of the Greek Church — Russians, 
Servians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Caucasians, 
etc., and are independent and self-gov- 
erned, a synod, composed of their respec- 
tive hegoumenot or abbots, meeting in 
weekly session at the small inland town of 
Karyes, to regulate common questions of 
jurisdiction, estates, and the like. The 
Ottoman government is represented bya 
governor at the last-named place, and by 
fezzed officials of the gendarme type at 
each monastery or monastic landing-place, 
who popped up everywhere, and displayed 
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a quite unaccountable eagerness in taking 
down the names of the yacht, its captain, 
ourselves, our starting point and destina- 
tion, and any details that the most persis- 
tent cross-examinatior could elicit. 

Of the twenty monasteries the traveller, 
who has not, at least, a fortnight at his 
disposal, cannot expect to visit more than 
a certain proportion, although, as the ma- 
jority of them are situated within easy 
access of the sea, the possession of a yacht 
causes a great saving of time in moving 
from one to the other. 

From the landing-place in the little bay 
of Daphne we climbed up the hill by a 
kind of paved causeway to the monastery 
of Xeros Potamos, so called from a dry 
torrent-bed furrowing a picturesque gully 
to the right. This was the monastery 
where my relative had fixed his headquar- 
ters in 1834, and whence he had conducted 
his exploration of the peninsula. It is 
about one thousand years old, but has 
suffered severely in war and revolution, 
and several of its restored buildings are of 
quite recent date. Entering the gateway, 
over which is sculptured in white marble 
the peacock crest of St. Andronicus, we 
found ourselves ina paved courtyard about 
fifty yards square, in which, after the in- 
variable fashion of these monasteries, the 
principal church, a Byzantine structure in 
brick and stone, stands in the middle, 
while a marble basin for holy water, under 
a painted dome, and surrounded by a mar- 
ble balustrade, is placed just outside. The 
loggia, or porch to the church, contained 
the usual frescoes of inconceivable devils, 
suffering martyrs, and triumphant but 
dour- visaged saints, among whom St. 
Demetrius spearing his prostrate foe, and 
forty famous martyrs who appear to have 
been first drowned, then decapitated, then 
cut into pieces, and finally burnt, are the 
most conspicuous. The interior of this 
church contains a very richly gilded ico- 
nostasis or altar-screen, and we were shown 
a small MS. of the Gospels, superbly 
bound in silver gilt. Above the loggia is 
the library, where the books and MSS. are 
now neatly stored in cases with glass doors. 
A French translation of the Decameron 
of Boccaccio, and a modern guide-book to 
Paris seemed to indicate that the holy 
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fathers found time to vary the austerity of 
conventual discipline with occasional dips 
into lighter life. The refectory is also of 
the stereotyped order, shaped like the up- 
per limbs of a cross with an apse at the 
further end or high table. Here is de- 
picted in fresco the Last Supper, and full- 
length saints of lugubrious aspect, with 
terrific beards, adorn the walls with a sort 
of grim splendor. A projecting pulpit is 
also an invariable feature, occupied at 
meal times by a deacon, who reads pas- 
sages from the Scriptures, so that even 
when giving necessary sustenance to the 
body the banqueters may not forget the 
superior requirements of the soul. 

Around the principal court are three 
stories of dwellings, built of red bricks in 
patterns, and in some cases adorned with 
arcades. A clock tower contains a big 
clock with the date 1774, and a diabolical- 
looking stuffed figure standing by its side, 
who wields a hammer, but plays no part 
in the striking. The monastery now con- 
tains eighty admitted monks and forty 
probationers, and Merianthus is the name 
of its hegoumenos. 

By this reverend signor we were shown 
a cell where the monastic tailor was busily 
occupied with a sewing machine, and 
which contained also a plank bed and 
mattress, and a wooden cupboard ; and by 
him, too, we were conducted to the guest- 
chamber, which in all these monasteries, 
is a room on the topmost story with a 
balcony facing the sea, and fitted all round 
with adivan. Here the visitor takes his 
seat, exchanges compliments, signs the 
strangers’ book, and consumes an incal- 
culable amount of mastic or of anisette, 
of jam, and coffee —hospitalities which 
are proffered with a suave regularity, and 
cannot with politeness be refused. Every 
monastery further contains several sleep- 
ing-rooms for guests, very often neatly 
furnished with an iron bedstead, a table, 
and a chair. 

Adorned with roses presented to us by 
the monks, and mounted on mules which 
they also willingly lent, we next bent our 
way to the great Russian monastery vari- 
ously called Russicon and St. Pantalee- 
mon, situated above the sea about forty 
minutes to the north. I can scarcely 
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describe the beauty of this, as of all the 
walks or rides that we took upon the Holy 
Mountain. Its sides are covered with 
thickets of the richest and most varied 
vegetation, the products of antagonistic 
climes appearing to find equal satisfaction 
and sustenance on this amazing soil. The 
mule-tracks or paved causeways that lead 
from one monastery to another pass 
through continual glades of trees or 
flowering shrubs, plane-tree and pine-tree, 
oak, poplar, olive, cypress, and myrtle. 
There, too, are arbutus and berberis, cyti- 
sus and bay, wild spurge and azalea, and 
everywhere the pale bloom of the aspho- 
del, the white and pink of the cystos, and 
the overwhelming lilac of the Judas tree. 
I was extremely anxious to see the 
Russian monastery, having heard much of 
its strangely unmonastic character, and of 
the political designs which it was sup- 
posed both to exemplify and perhaps in 
the future more directly to promote. 
From a distance at sea we had observed 
its vast and pretentious buildings, the 
green cupolas and glittering balls and 
crosses of its churches, and the huge, 
factory-like stone structures with red roofs 
that line the water’s edge. As we drew 
near the precincts we passed through what 
was no more nor less than a busy Russian 
village agog with industry and work, Im- 
mense stacks of timber were stored in 
warehouses, heaps of iron girders and 
even iron rails littered the ground, several 
forges were radiating a white heat, and 
scores of workmen, who looked as little 
like monks as a private of the Salvation 
Army looks like a Grenadier, were engaged 
in manifold forms of toil. There were 
said already to be in the monastery eight 
hundred monks, and one hundred proba- 
tioners, with three hundred attendants in 
addition, making a total of twelve hundred 
men in the establishment—a sufficient 
contrast to the one hundred and thirty 
chronicled by my namesake in 1834. And 
yet the total has probably by now been 
greatly increased, if the immense building 
on the shore, six stories high, and capable 
of accommodating several hundred per- 
sons, the floors of which were just being 
put in, was designed for further inmates. 
In the vaults below the monastery there 
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are reported to be concealed large stores 
of rifles and ammunition. A great many 
of the monks whom I saw looked far bet- 
ter suited to shoulder a musket than to 
wear the cowl; and the entire establish- 
ment bore the appearance not of a retreat 
of pious-minded persons fleeing from the 
temptations of a wicked world, but of an 
enterprising colony bent upon aggravating 
its territories and providing itself with 
stores, depdts, and all the necessary furni- 
ture of temporal aggrandizement. A ship 
was even being built in the small harbor, 
where also a steamboat was lying. In the 
pursuit of these aims the Russian monks 
have filched a good deal of land from their 
neighbors, with the result of great discord 
and even bloodshed. But here, as else- 
where, the Russians appear to conduct 
matters with an independent hand, and 
to treat with some indifference the pro- 
tests or the scruples of their neighbors. 

I do not think that the Russians were 
well pleased to see an English party, and 
the hegoumenos Andreas failed to put in 
an appearance, being variously reported 
as engaged in prayer and as indisposed. 
The monastery contairs four churches, of 
which the principal is a large building in 
the main court, containing a great deal of 
gilding and many silver gilt and jewelled 
icons, while the newest is constructed in 
the topmost story of the principal wing. 
The refectory is a long room shaped like 
a Greek capital gamma, in the upper 
branch of which is a large blue fresco of 
Christ walking upon the waves. Rows of 
tables were laid out for the midday meal, 
and a man might fare worse than as a 
disciple of St. Pantaleemon, seeing that 
to every two monks were apportioned a 
bowl swimming with a concoction of vin- 
egar, water, onions, cucumber, and lettuce, 
and a bottle of red wine, as well as plates 
of prunes, great slices of brown bread, a 
wooden spoon, and a knife and fork for 
each, actually rolled up ina napkin. The 
monks seemed of a much younger and 
lustier type than those we had seen at 
the other monasteries. We were shown 
the library, which was well equipped and 
fitted in the most modern style, besides 
having an excellent catalogue ; the visitors’ 
quarters, which were exceptionally exten- 
sive and commodious; and the reception- 
room, which was an immense apartment, 
hung with portraits of the Russian and 
Greek royal families, and with the photo- 
graphs of eminent ecclesiastics, among 
whom figured the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Not even the dainties, how- 
ever, with which we were here regaled 
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could blind our eyes as to the character of 
the whole institution ; and in taking leave 
of it 1 cannot help wondering how soon the 
Russicon Monastery will be heard of in 
the drama of European statecraft. 

Embarking in the yacht, we now sailed 
round the great peak of Athos, passing on 
the way the monastery of Simopetra, 
superbly situated at the top of a crag sev- 
eral hundred feet above the sea, and con- 
nected with the mainland by an aqueduct 
of two rows of arches. Its projecting bal- 
conies —a common feature in all these 
monasteries —and its majestic position, 
gave it a most picturesque and impressive 
appearance, though I fear that my excel- 
lent relative must have filled in the greater 
part of his somewhat imaginative sketch 
of it after his return home. I have since 
read in the papers that this monastery has 
been destroyed by fire. Past Simopetra, 
past St. Nicholas, St. Dionysius, and St. 
Gregorius, situated at greater or less 
heights above the sea, but all of them 
quaint and beautiful ; past the grey cragg 
peak with small hermit huts clinging to 
its narrow ledges, with its mighty base 
confronting the waters, and its naked 
crest dividing the skies; round the south- 
east corner, and up the eastern coast we 
glided, till presently, lowering the boat, we 
pulled into a little cove where a small 
brig was lying, and which we believed to 
be the landing-place for the famous mon- 
astery of Lavra. We toiled up a steep 
ascent to a somewhat sombre and inferior- 
looking monastery, only to find that we 
had come to the wrong place, and to see 
at some distance on the right the battle- 
ments and towers of the real Lavra crown- 
ing a hill above the sea, A lovely walk of 
three-quarters of an hour brought us to 
the monastery gates, where we were wel- 
comed by the hegoumenos, an old gentle- 
man of stately manners and great urbanity. 
Lavra was once the largest and wealthiest 
of all the monasteries of Athos; but in 
war and revolution it has lost much of its 
external property and endowment, and 
now only contains one hundred and twenty 
monks. Its crenelated rampart, its lofty 
walls, and its watch towers give it the 
appearance of a fortified town, and it is 
recorded that it was once defended by 
cannon. 

Entering by the glass-covered porch, we 
passed through the great gateway, and 
found ourselves in a courtyard which con- 
tained a curious but happy jumble of 
churches, and shrines, and marble fonts, 
and wooden balconies, and tiled roofs, and 
colored walls, and irregular staircases and 














incongruous towers. From the hieron or 
holy place behind the iconostasis in the 
main church the hegoumenos brought out 
the most cherished possession of Lavra, a 
fragment of the true cross set in a price- 
less reliquary of pure gold and studded 
with diamonds and jewels, which was orig- 
inally presented by the imperial founder, 
Nicephorus. Almost all the monasteries 
on Mount Athos possess fragments of the 
true cross similarly encased, and authenti- 
cated by irreproachable documents. A 
beautiful dado of Damascene or Rhodian 
tiles adorns two of the transepts of this 
church ; and the floor is paved with mar- 
ble and mosaic patterns, as ancient and 
uneven as that of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
The library of Lavra is contained behind 
glass cases in two apartments, one for the 
MSS., the other for the bound books. 
Here we saw the early illustrated MS. on 
botany mentioned by Robert Curzon, and 
a New Testament that once belonged to 
the Emperor Alexius. In the cruciform 
refectory we observed an arrangement also 
presented at Vatopedion, viz., the horse- 
shoe-shaped marble tables, with their bases 
fronting outwards, and with grooves in- 
dented in the marble tops for the running 
off of water. There were twenty-one of 
these tables, principally of the same shape, 
with wooden benches round them. In the 
right transept is depicted the death of St. 
Athanasius, not the familiar father of that 
name, but a pious hermit who retired 
hither in the tenth century. Here also is 
depicted St. Ignatius Theophoros being 
torn in the arena by lions; one of these 
animals has decisively closed its upper 
and lower jaw upon the saint’s right shoul- 
der, but the holy man has just sent the 
other spinning. It was with regret that 
we bade adieu to the holy fathers of Lavra 
and descended by a steep path to the har- 
bor of the monastery, a tiny little cove 
protected by a wall anda bold Byzantine 
tower, which seemed to be better suited to 
feudal warfare or a corsair’s stronghold 
than to the retreat of harmless piety and 
grey-haired innocence. 

In a quiet and beautiful bay, facing 
towards the north-east, stands upon a 
slope above the seashore the magnificent 
monastery of Vatopedion, now the largest, 
the most richly appointed, and the best 
preserved of all the Greek establishments, 
Seawards it presents a most striking ap- 
pearance, being as large as a small town. 
From terraces of vineyards and orchards 
rise its lofty white walls with double bal- 
conies, its moss-tiled roofs, and immense 
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outside, suggests so fair an idea of what 
the larger monasteries must have been in 
the ante-Tudor days in England. 

In the gateway we were received by the 
secretary in the absence of the hegoume- 
nos, and were conducted as usual to the 
main church. It stands in the big quad- 
rangle, which is one of the most pictur- 
esque places that Ieversaw. Situated on 
the hill-slope, it is paved with grass-grown 
stones and surrounded by a medley of 
buildings, painted blue and white and 
chocolate color, with a big stone belfry 
tower, and many staircases, domes, and 
kiosques. Outside the church is an im- 
mense marble font, the canopy of which 
is supported by a double row of marble 
pillars. In the outer portico are three 
fine Byzantine mosaics of the same style 
as those at Ravenna and St. Mark’s. A 
semi-circular panel over the door depicts 
Christ, the Virgin, and St. John, and there 
are oblong panels on either side. Ina 
corner stands a picture of the six emperors 
who were the chief benefactors of Vatope- 
dion, the middle and most prominent place 
being assigned to Theodosius the Great 
and Cantacuzene. The interior of the 
church is the most resplendent that I saw 
on Athos. The painted walls and domes, 
the floor of tesselated marble and mosaic, 
the rich red gilding of the altar screen, the 
glass-framed and flashing icons, the inlaid 
lecterns and doors, and the superb brocade 
hangings give an impression of devotional 
splendor hard to equal. The treasures of 
the hieron were eagerly displayed to us by 
the holy fathers, who were delightfully 
proud of their possessions. From cup- 
boards containing silver shrines and reli- 
quaries, painted icons, and silver censers 
without number, were especially extracted 
the head of St. John Chrysostom and the 
girdle of the Virgin Mary, which it ap- 
pears that St. Thomas, having missed his 
opportunity in the lower world, was de- 
spatched to Heaven to fetch. Here, too, 
was standing an old English grandfather 
clock, bearing the superscription, M. Dex- 
ter, London. There are twenty-three 
churches or chapels in all within the walls 
of Vatopedion ; and the present establish- 
ment consists of one hundred and eighty 
monks and thirty probationers, making 
with the attendants a total of two hundred 
and fifty. We were shown in due course 
the library, kept in admirable order, the 
hospital fitted with large, clean bedsteads, 
the apothecary’s shop, the private apart- 
ment of the secretary, which might have 
been the rooms of a somewhat austere 
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at the end of the last century, and fitted 
with thirty large marble tables like those 
at Lavra. The corridors were broad, 
stone-paved, and scrupulously clean ; and 
everything bore the air of good manage- 
ment and comfort. The visitors’ book, 
which had been kept for thirty years, con- 
tained many English names, including the 
officers of two British men-of-war. The 
monks who escorted us were men of high 
culture and courtly manners, speaking 
Italian, and understanding French and 
German ; and Vatopedion in every respect 
appeared to present us with an image of 
monastic life at its best and purest such 
as probably can now be seen nowhere else 
in Europe. 

Outside the monastery lies the grave- 
yard, overgrown with wild flowers and 
studded with small wooden crosses. Its 
restricted space is rendered ample for the 
demands made upon it, by the custom of 
burying the bodies without coffins and of 
exhuming what remains after the lapse of 
three years, when the skulls and bones 
are collected and added to a now formi- 
dable heap ina vault beneath the mortuary 
chapel. On a hill near Vatopedion stand 
up the roofless and windowless walls of a 
college which was once founded here in 
connection with the monastery, but which 
was deserted after the War of Indepen- 
dence, and has since crumbled into pictur 
esque ruin. 

Pantocrator, or the Monastery of the 
Almighty, situated upon a rock above the 
sea, but less romantic than its neighbor, 
the stately Stauronicates, was one of the 
smaller monasteries which we visited. 
From here we undertook a most pleasant 
excursion of an hour and a quarter on 
muleback to Karyes, which is situated on 
the eastern side of the spinal ridge of 
Athos, commanding a glorious view of the 
wooded declivities sloping to the blue sea, 
of the island of Imbros right opposite, and 
seemingly only twenty miles distant in- 
stead of seventy, and of the jagged peaks 
of Samothrace further tothe north. The 
road which we pursued wound through 
scenery such as I have already described ; 
and in the Elysian valleys between the 
hills were scattered smiling cottages and 
farmhouses, orchards, vineyards, and ara- 
ble plots. Unceasing music was in the 
air, and an eternal summer suffused the 
scene with soft radiance, 

Karyes is a big little town, its main 
street bright with shops where all the nec- 
essaries of life are offered for sale. It is 
the universal provider of the peninsula, 
and there is scarcely a commodity that 
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cannot be bought there, from leather boots 
to tinned sardines. Flocks of sheep and 
goats are driven in from the mainland, and 
large boxes of hens’ eggs hail from the 
same quarter, the exclusion of the female 
sex being rigidly applied to all members 
of the animal world whose entry to Athos 
is capable of detection, We kept a sharp 
lookout everywhere for female cats or 
dogs ; but I am bound to say that we de- 
tected not the slightest infringement of 
this gruesome rule. 

After paying our respects to the Turkish 
governor of Karyes, who was fat, talkative, 
and quite unable to understand why we 
should dishonor the town with a stay of 
anything less than several days, we visited 
the old church —the most ancient in 
Athos — whose structural design and flat 
terraced roof recall the early Christian 
basilica; and the council chamber of the 
Synod, which we were disappointed to 
find a very ordinary apartment with a 
divan running round it, and a table for the 
secretary. Oneor two of the hegoumenoi 
were already in Karyes for an approaching 
meeting ; and the abbot of the Iberon, a 
noble old gentleman, with aquiline features 
and Aaronic beard, whom Rembrandt 
would at once have enlisted as a sitter, 
was the most splendid figure that we saw 
on the peninsula. 

An hour’s walk brought us down to the 
sea again, to the imposing buildings of the 
Iberon, so called because its recruits are 
gathered from the Georgian district and 
Caucasia, formerly known as Iberia, lying 
between the Black and Caspian Seas. 
This monastery bears a close resemblance 
to that of Vatopedion, being almost as 
large in dimensions, and containing many 
evidences of prosperity and wealth. A. 
fire destroyed several of its buildings 
twenty-five years ago, but these have since 
been restored ; and new marble altars and 
offerings in the church testify to the liber- 
ality of recent patrons. The main church is: 
painted a chocolate color outside, and con- 
tains the customary assortment of cupolas 
and domes. Inthe hieron we were shown, 
besides the ordinary relics, the leg and 
part of the back of the woman of Samaria, 
who must have been tall of stature, and 
who in her lifetime can never have seen 
jewels one-hundredth part of the value of 
those by which her last vestiges are now 
adorned. Here also are a great number 
of skulls of the illustrious departed, and 
some gorgeous vestments. An adjoining 


church contains the oldest iconon Mount 
Athos, the dim features of the Virgin 
and Child emerging obscurely from a per- 
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fect coruscation of jewels. A succession 
of devotees have decorated the image 
with glittering necklaces, collars, diadems, 
aigrettes, brooches, crosses, and stars. | 
fully expected to hear that this painting 
was the product of St. Luke, who is be- 
lieved to have exceiled with the brush, but 
the monks of Iberon would appear to have 
missed this excellent opportunity. We 
had no time to see the library, which Rob- 
ert Curzon described as the most richly 
stocked on Athos fifty years ago; but upon 
my asking whether it still retained its 
pre-eminence, the answer was returned, 
*“ By the help of God it is so.” 

As we left the monastery a singularly 
discordant peal of bells in the campanile 
was rung in our honor, a wooden seman- 
dron or signal-board having been similarly 
banged at Karyes; and the polite and 
amiable monks, of whose affability here as 
elsewhere it is impossible to speak in ex- 
aggerated terms, accompanied us down to 
the large Byzantine watch-tower on the 
beach. I told the acting hegoumenos that 
I had been more than once in Tiflis, and 
in the country from which presumably 
the majority of his flock was derived. 
“ Ah,” he said, “I lived many years my- 
self in Tiflis,” and then — after a pause — 
“and do the beautiful ladies still exist 
there?” “Yes,” I said, “they do,” and 
(fired by the holy man’s encouragement), 
“may I ask if your Holiness sometimes 
cherishes an affectionate recollection of 
their charms?” ‘ Yes,” he replied, with 
a pathetic twinkle in his eye, “I have, 
indeed, sometimes an dvaurqjou.”’ 

With which pleasant interchange of 
humor I bade, and I now repeat, a regret- 
ful adieu to the holy fathers of Athos. 
May their shadows never be less! 

GEORGE N. CURZON. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
A TRIM EXPLOIT. 


THE time of year was February, the 
day still in its youth, the sun was shining 
brightly, when Mr. Edward Erroll, happen- 
ing to have a spare hour on his hands, 
strolled into a friend’s studio, near Lang- 
ham Place, to see how he was “ getting 
on” with his pictures. Drummond was, 
of course, painting, and the look which he 
gave the intruder was by no means encour- 
aging. Erroll, being not easily daunted, 
only said, “ Good-morning, Drummond; I 
know that coming in now seems like being 
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day, but don’t regard it in that light, I 
entreat you; just make up your mind that 
you won’t be disturbed by me, and let me 
have a look at all your pictures.” 

“ All my pictures!” echoed Drummond 
ruefully. 

“ Yes, all your pictures; the more the 
better; but where are they?” And he 
examined the room in surprise, for usually 
at this season of the year he could not 
even shake his friend’s hand without hav- 
ing to pick his way delicately through 
groves of easels with pictures on them. 
To-day all the spare easels were run into 
one corner and untenanted ; and, so far as 
Erroll could see, Drummond had nothing 
in hand but the one small picture on which 
he was working. This was, however, so 
improbable that Erroll glanced around to 
see how many canvases were standing on 
the floor with their faces turned to the 
walls ; how many empty frames were wait- 
ing for their reception; how much prep- 
aration, in fact, was being made for the 
various picture-shows which would burst 
into being with the rapidly approaching 
month of May. 

“You needn’t look for pictures here,” 
growled Drummond, “for I have got 
none.” 

“What! none for the Academy?” 

“No; none for the Academy. None 
for anywhere.” 

“ How unwise!” said Erroll, taking the 
most comfortable seat that he could find. 
“You were iil-treated last year, but why 
should that goon? Any year might bring 
you a rattling success.” 

“It’s not likely — anyhow, I can’t send. 
Don’t think that I am not mortified, but 
it can’t be helped. I must make up my 
mind to lose one year of artistic life.” 

“ And why, pray?” 

“ Because that fellow Clarke has lured 
away my model, and I can do nothing till 
she comes back. It is abominable of her 
to go; it is infamous of him to take her; 
but that’s how it is. I do believe the de- 
sign is good. You shall see it.” 

So saying, Drummond went into an 
inner room and brought out a canvas. 

“Good heavens, man, how well that 
comes!” cried Erroll. “ You really ought 
to finish it. It is a classical subject, and 
I hate classical subjects; the design is 
original, and you know how imprudent I 
think it to paint original pictures, but I 
never in my life saw anything more mas- 
terly. What is it, and why on earth don’t 
‘ : re er 
you get another model and finish it? 

“]t is Creusa just as she is about to put 





determined to take off the cream of your | 


on the garment which will shrivel up her 
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youth and beauty. She is turning it over, 
and wondering at its strange magnificence. 
I don’t finish the picture because I can’t 
— it is a grievous vexation to me.” 

“ But you can if you like, and you must, 
for if it were well hung it would make 
your fortune.” 

“It wouldn’t be hung—it would be 
rejected.” 

‘That might happen, of course, but I 
don’t believe it would; anyhow, it is your 
duty to finish it, for you are one of the 
heaven-sent prophets who have a distinct 
message to deliver.” 

“Obadiah hid an hundred men of the 
Lord’s prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed 
them on bread and water; this poor 
prophet would be hidden away in the 
cellars of the Academy, and have to make 
a shift to provide himself with bread and 
water.” 

“And if it were so, you might suck 
comfort out of your rejection. Original 
work is always difficult of comprehension. 
You seem to forget that it is by no means 
easy to recognize a propnet when he does 
appear, and to my mind you have always 
been in far too great a hurry to show that 
you were one. It is a great mistake for 
any young man who is original to give the 
least hint of it until he is landed in a posi- 
tion which gives him the right to show 
his pictures. Till then he shouid play 
dark horse. I mean he should never paint 
according to the spirit which is in him 
until he has made a real and well but- 
tressed-up success by glorious and most 
unmistakable mediocrity. For one person 
who can recognize a prophet there are 
tens of thousands who would infinitely 
rather be without him, and adore common- 
placeness. It is an excellent gift—he 
who has it is certain of glory, honor, and 
prize-money, and what can mortal man 
have that is better?” 

“You don’t know what you are saying 
— you would not like me to be common- 
place,” said Drummond. 

‘I don’t suppose you could if you tried,” 
answered Erroll provokingly. “It would 
be just as hard for you to be commonplace 
as it would for a commonplace man to be 
original — besides, it requires something 
very like genius to hit on the kind of com- 
monplaceness that is certain to be popu- 
lar. Look at the painters who were the 
gods of our father’s idolatry — you might 
fret your soul out in trying to be as bad 
and as highly thought of as they were, and 
at last reproduce their work exactly, and 
yet never be noticed at all—there is a 
fashion even in commonplaceness.” 
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“‘] don’t want to be popular. Ihave no 
desire of any kind but to paint my picture 
as well as I can according to my own idea 
of what is best, and to have permission to 
show it.” 

“You must paint one before you can 
show it; so, for heaven’s sake, get to 
work ; it is madness to lose a year of your 
artistic life in this way — perfect madness. 
Finish this if you want to send one of your 
original works — do anything you like, so 
long as you do something. I saw Stuke- 
ley last night — that’s partly what brought 
me here to-day. I could see that he was 
well disposed to you, and quite aware that 
there was something in your work which 
gave ita right to be seen. He said that 
he was on the hanging committee this 
year, so just think what a chance you are 
losing if you don’t send in. Now I am 
going, but if you don’t take what I have 
said to heart and set to work with an 
Academy picture at once, all I can say is 
that you are your own worst enemy. 
Good-morning.” 

“ Perhaps he is right,” thought Drum- 
mond, as soon as he was alone. “I dare 
say he is, but what canI do? This thing 
that I have on the easel would be lost at 
the Academy, and this other which might 
have done me credit can’t be finished until 
Clarke lets me have my model back. It 
was disgraceful of her to go—lI shall 
never feel comfortable about her again.” 

Then he fell to perusing the lines in his 
deserted picture, and it was so impossible 
not to see that they were good, that they 
restored him to peace with himself, only 
his vexation at being unable to finish it 
grew more and more intense. ‘It would 
be such a good thing for me if I could 
send it,” he thought; “I am almost cer- 
tain that they would hang it— it would 
sell if they put it ina good place, and then 
for another year at least I could work 
without anxiety. I will write a moving 
appeal to Clarke —I dare say he is not a 
bad fellow, after all. I will tell him ex- 
actly how I am situated, and get him to 
let me have my model if only for ten days.” 

“ Dear Clarke,” he wrote, “ how are you 
getting on with your picture? Would it 
be possible 5 

At this moment he was aware of a knock 
at his door; there was something unusual 
about it—it was not like the easy confi- 
dence of a model’s knock, and none of his 
brother artists were likely to be abroad at 
that hour. While this thought was in his 





mind the knock was repeated, and this 
time even more faintly. 
“Come in,” he said, but no one came, 
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so he went to the door and openedit. A 
girl was standing outside, a girl of twenty 
or so, dressed in what he would have de- 
scribed as ultra-marine-ash color, and she 
wore a Jarge black hat which shaded one 
of the handsomest and most expressive 
faces he had ever seen. There was a 
certain likeness to the model he had lost, 
and for one moment he thought that it 
was the truant girl herself, improved al- 
most beyond recognition by good fare, 
good dress, and good gifts of all kinds, but 
the moment the new-comer opened her lips 
he knew better. His Hetty Harris—a 
name she herself preferred to pronounce 
*Etty ’Arris— had received at her birth 
the gift that every time she spoke showers 
of superfluous h’s should alight on every 
side, and no “a” should ever be uttered 
by her without being turned into an “i;” 
but now a sweet voice said, or rather fal- 
tered, “Mr. Drummond, will you allow 
me to ask you one question?” 

“Certainly I will,” said Drummond, 
with eyes riveted to her face, while in im- 
agination he was painting her, and painting 
with delight. 

She hesitated. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 
mind speaking.” 

“You must excuse me if I am takinga 
liberty,” she said, never raising her fright- 
ened eyes from the ground, though their 
lashes were quite long enough to be a 
protection. “I was told that you— that 
artists, 1 mean — sometimes wanted mod- 
els, so I came; at least I thought I might 
perhaps come to see if you happened to 
want one now, and if I was at all the kind 
of person that you would ever care to 
paint.” 

“ Ever care to paint!” She was exactly 
what he wanted. She was a thousand 
times better than Miss Hetty Harris at 
her very best. An h-dropping London 
model may by the painter’s craft be turned 
into Helen of Troy, or Joan of Arc, but 
here was a girl who could lead him and 
inspire him. 

“ Of course you will do,” he said; “ you 
will do admirably. You are exactly what 
I want for a picture which is at a standstill 
because I have not been able to have the 
only model who would suit.” 

She raised her eyes now —they were 
light, golden-brown eyes, with dark eye- 
lashes and eyebrows — she looked some- 
what re-assured. “And there was some- 
thing else,” she began, and stopped. 
“Yes,” he said encouragingly. “Go 
on.” 

“Do you—oh, I can’t say it—I am 


“ Pray don’t 
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ashamed to ask.” Then she seemed to 
gather her courage together fora moment, 
and got so far as to say, ‘ When people 
sit to you, Mr. Drummond — girls like me, 
I mean — do you ever 3 

“Pay them, do you mean?” he sug- 
gested, thinking she must be young at the 
business. ‘Oh, yes! I always pay them; 
it is eighteenpence an hour. | will give 
you ten and sixpence for three or four 
hours daily.” 

‘Oh, ten and sixpence!” she repeated, 
with an air that betokened leisurely con- 
sideration of how much ten and sixpence 
would buy. 

“ Yes ; but you must not fail me till my 
picture is done; that’s why I am giving 
you more,” 

“ For how many weeks should I have to 
promise to come?” 

“ Three, for certain, and perhaps longer ; 
but we need not be so particular, need 
we; you will come as long as I want 
you?” 

“T will come as long as I can. I prom- 
ise you faithfully to come for three weeks,” 

“ All right,” said Drummond joyously. 
“ Come inside, and I will get to work at 
once.” 

“ Should I have to be here early?” she 
inquired before entering the studio; “ for 
I am afraid I couldn’t.” 

* At half past nine,” he said. 

“Oh, I can’t come till eleven 

“ Very well,” said Drummond; “if you 
can’t, you can’t, and it shall be eleven; 
but remember that it won’t do for me to 
be left in the lurch when once I have be- 
gun to paint you. You must make a defi- 
nite bargain with me. You promise to 
come every day for the next three weeks 
at eleven, and after that we can, if neces- 
sary, make a new arrangement.” 

‘‘ That is much the best,” she said, with 
an air of relief. “I do promise; I will 
come every day for three weeks at eleven ; 
working days of course I mean, not Sun- 
days.” 

** You have sat before ?” 

‘“*No,” she answered, and then altered 
it to, * Yes, I have sat before, but I am 
not a professional model.” 

Drummond was used to people who said 
that they were not professional models, 
and took occasion to reveal that they were 
daughters of colonels in the army, or of 
physicians who had not been able to. heal 
themselves, and had left a struggling fam- 
ily behind them. He was wont to deal 
tenderly with these tender growths of fic- 
tion, but it was quite possible that what 
this girl was saying was no fiction, for she 
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looked very superior to any model he had 
ever painted from; besides, models are 
generally proud to bring out a long array 
of names of artists who have found their 
services valuable. 

“1 must have your name and address,” 
he said, taking out his note-book. “I 
might have to write to you.” 

“Alice Hayley, 4 Wolseley Buildings, 
Canonbury.” 

“Models and persons who beg in the 
street always live at the other end of Lon- 
don,” thought Drummond. “ Whatartists 
have you sat to?” he demanded casually, 
as he was setting his palette afresh. 
When he looked at Miss Alice Hayley she 
was blushing to the roots of her hair. 

“T will tell you the truth,” she said. 
“ T have sat to none; I have never sat to 
any one but an amateur. 1 want toearna 
little money, and I came to you because I 
liked a picture of yours I once saw in the 
Grosvenor Gallery — that’s all.” 

This was eminently pleasant to hear, 
and she was charming to look upon. He 
placed her with care in the attitude which 
he had chosen for the treacherous woman 
who had deserted him, and then with a 
feeling of extreme hopefulness began to 
work, She sat much better than he had 
expected, and for more than an hour he 
only opened his lips to say, “ A little more 
this way, please,” or “Try to keep the 
position, unless you are too tired.” Sud- 
denly, to his surprise, for his thoughts 
were so entirely given to what he was 
doing, he found that she was speaking. 
By an effort he understood that she was 
telling him that he really did work hard. 
“Do you never stop to rest? Even you 
must want rest,” she added. 

“IT scarcely know what I do. I suppose 
I stop now and then, but I am afraid when 
I do I am still thinking of my picture. 
You must rest, though; I am forgetting 
that. You have been in that position more 
than an hour. Get up and walk about the 
room a while.” 

He spoke with authority ; perhaps that 
was why her lip curled. But what a beau- 
tiful mouth she had. 

“Artists order their models about!” 
she said, rising to obey him. 

“ They must, but I hope they don’t do 
it discourteously. Models who have had 
no practice do not know how to spare 
themselves, It will do you good to walk 
about.” 

“T suppose you would rather I didn’t 
look at what you are doing,” observed Miss 
Hayley rather coolly, as she rose from her 
chair. 


“ Not till it is farther advanced, if you 
please.” 

She strolled about the studio, or rather 
about such parts of it as did not command 
a view of his canvas; and he worked on, 
taking little or no notice of what she was 
doing, for heart and soul were now wholly 
given to work. It was not long before he 
began to wish that she would come back, 
and he turned to see if she were nearly 
ready. He had always been supposed to 
have one of the most artistically arranged 
studios in London. Miss Hayley, of Can- 
onbury, was standing looking first on one 
side of it and then on another, with an air 
of deep commiseration, When she saw 
that for a moment his attention was with- 
drawn from his canvas, she exclaimed, — 

“JT had been told that artists’ studios 
were so pretty and comfortable!” 

“Don’t you call this pretty and com- 
fortable ?” said he, much nettled. 

“ Well, no; but perhaps itis. You see 
I know nothing about such things. You 
want me to come back to my place?” 

She returned, but, being new to sitting, 
did not resume the original attitude, so he 
had to place her again. A little before 
one she suppressed a yawn, and said ten- 
tatively, — 

“You can’t both talk and work, can 
you?” 

“ Not to-day,’’ he answered. ‘“ When I 
have conquered some of my difficulties | 
shall be more able.” 

‘Very well,” she said, in a semi-discon- 
tented manner. “I dare say I can amuse 
myself with my own thoughts.” 

She sat for another hour, and then he 
saw that she had turned very pale. 

** You are not used to this kind of work,” 
he remarked compassionately. ‘Would 
you like to go out and get some luncheon ? 
The air might do you good.” 

‘No, 1 don’t want to go out and then 
have to come back again,” she replied 
promptly. “ But don’t you want luncheon 
yourself? ” 

“ Not yet. I don’t trouble myself much 
about luncheon. What I like is a cup of 
tea.” 

“Then you may goon with your work, 
and I will make you some tea and have a 
cup myself — that is, if you have any tea- 


| things.” 


He was surprised at her coolness, but 
attracted by the prospect of having some 
tea without the trouble of making it, so he 
told her where to find everything, and left 
| her to do what she liked. She first of all 

carefully inspected two or three bits of 
embroidery that were in the room, to see 
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which would make the best table-cover, 
then set the cups on it, discovered bis- 
cuits in the same cupboard as the cups, 
dusted some Persian plates, and pressed 
them into her service, and when all was 
ready said, — 

“Shall I bring your tea to you, or will 
you come here?” 

“I will come there,” he answered, and 
went to an easy-chair by the fire; and as 
she gave him his tea he realized that she 
was the most beautiful girl he had ever 
seen. 

She was tired with her morning’s work, 
and as soon as he had taken his cup from 
her was glad to sit down in an attitude of 
her own choosing, sipping her tea with 
evident enjoyment, and languidly basking 
in the warmth of the fire and the pleasant 
sense of having at last leave to rest from 
her labors. He tried to talk a little, but 
she did not seem disposed to do so now; 
so he left her in peace, and felt as if there 
were no limit to the fine pictures that he 
could paintif this girl were always at hand 
to sit to him, for her every attitude sug- 
gested one. 

“If you want any more sitting from 
me to-day, I had better. go back to my 
place,” she observed at last, “for I must 
be home by five, and it will take an hour to 

o.” 
“* Why need you be back by five?” 
“] must. There are reasons. I 
and she blushed instead of finishing her 
sentence. 

“Tt won’t take a whole hour to go to 
Canonbury.” 

“ Yes, it will.” 

He looked at his picture and he looked 
at her, and saw that she ought to havea 
longer rest. 

“T will come now,” she said, misinter- 
preting his glance, “as I have to leave at 
four.” 

So she sat and he worked, and few were 
the words said by either. He was deeply 
conscious of her beauty and of the charm 
that there was about her, but did not want 
to talk, and she seemed equally glad to be 
silent. He worked so hard that he was 
quite unconscious of the flight of time, 
but at four o’clock she rose and said, — 

“T am going.” 

“Tt has soon come to an end,” said he, 
rising ; “but you have sat well. I can’t 
tell you how glad Iam you came. I was 
in despair about that picture and every- 
thing else, and your coming has made all 
easy. You will be here exactly at eleven, 
I hope. I must beg you to be punctual. 
I shall have no picture this year if you are 
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not, and it is very important to me to have 
one.” 

She pitied his evident anxiety, and made 
haste to say, “I will be here at eleven, but 
you understand that I must leave at four.” 

‘‘T understand. When this picture is 
done I wil! paint you as Cinderella. Your 
arrangements are quite Cinderella-like.” 

“ Don’t keep me now, I beg; it’s after 
four,” she said, making her way quickly 
to the door, 

“But I must. I must pay you.” For 
he had an idea from something that she 
had said that money was of importance to 
her. 

She took the money without a word, but 
bent down as it touched her palm — prob- 
ably to hide the crimson blush which in a 
moment made even the tips of her ears 
tingle. 

“Eleven sharp!” he called after her, 
for he was inexpressibly anxious to make 
the most of this heaven-sent opportunity. 

At eleven she came. He was already 
waiting. She put into his hand two beau- 
tiful Oriental china cups and saucers, and 
went away to take off her hat and jacket. 

“ What are these cups for?” he asked 
when she returned. 

“ For you,” she answered. “ Your plates 
are pretty — Persian plates are — but your 
cups are ugly, and one of them runs outa 
little, so I have brought you these.” 

“But these are splendid! You surely 
haven’t bought them?” 

If she had, she must have spent thrice 
as much as he had given her the day be- 
fore. He could not let her give him so 
handsome a present, and attempted to say 
So. 

“T didn’t buy them. We have ever so 
many more at home —these are for you, 
if you will accept them,” and she tried to 
close the subject by seating herself on her 
throne like a queen. 

“If you have more than you want,” he 
said, thinking of her poverty, “and would 
like to part with any of them, I could 
easily dispose of them for you. I have 
friends who would give a good deal for 
cups like these.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she exclaimed vehe- 
mently. “ My father —no, my mother — 
that is to say, none of us would ever part 
with them! We couldn’t!” 

“Then you must not give me these. I 
really Fe 

“Qh, these are mine! I can do what I 
like with them, and have done it. Don’t 
let us talk.” 

Whether she was offended at not having 
been allowed to talk the day before, or 
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whether she really did wish to be silent, 
he knew not, but all that day the burden 
of her conversation was, ‘Don’t let us 
talk!” She was kindness itself so far as 
sitting was concerned, refused to rest, 
carefully kept her position, and quietly 
and noiselessly again prepared his tea, but 
she would enter into no conversation that 
lasted more than a minute or two. Again 
he paid her; again she blushed, and once 
more he entreated her to be punctual. 
But she was always punctual as clockwork, 
and every morning appeared, looking as 
fresh as if she had walked in from the 
next room without any tedious or disagree- 
able journey by ’bus or rail. Fourteen 
days of hard painting froma model exactly 
suited to his purpose had advanced his 
picture to a state in which even he could 
see success of all kinds vividly fore- 
shadowed. His spirits were high, his 
heart light, he was a changed man. As 
for Alice Hayley, he could scarcely imag- 
ine his studio without her. All her little 
airs of assurance and petulance were 
gone ; she was now gentle, unselfish, and 
thoughtful, and she had rescued him from 
despair. 

“Good-bye,” he said on Saturday — it 
was the fourteenth day of her sitting. 
“Monday morning, at eleven. I won’t 
say be punctual, for you are always here 
to the minute.” 

“If I were to fail for once?” she said 
doubtfully. 

“Ts there any chance of it?” he ex- 
claimed, in great excitement and anxiety. 

“Oh, no! I was only asking,” she re- 
plied carelessly ; and yet she stood as if 
trying to read his face, and unable to go 
away without saying more. 

“Don’t jest about anything so appall- 
ingly serious!” he said. “I have ieft all 
that the life of the picture depends on to 
the very last, to be done calmly, and de- 
liberately, when it is perfectly dry. I 
intend to begin with this on Monday, and 
if you were to fail you would ruin the 
picture and me too.” 

“You see, I know so little about pic- 
tures,” she said nervously, and then, with 
downcast eyes, began to go. 

“Stop, stop! You are sure to come on 
Monday?” cried Drummond, pursuing 
her outside. 

“Of course I am; but I am dreadfully 
late—do let me go!” He made no fur- 
ther resistance, but watched her as she 
hurried away, looking very crestfallen and 
sad. 

“ You 


seem extremely _ half-hearted 
about it, after all,” he called after her. 
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‘‘I can’t be happy until you give me a 
solemn promise to come.” 

“I am notatall half-hearted. Of course 
I'll come; but I amsolate. I must go!” 

For a moment he was still uncomfort- 
able, but when she had gone a few steps 
more on her downward way she looked 
back, and there was something in her face 
which not only set his mind at rest, but 
made his brain spin. 

Monday morning came, eleven o’clock 
struck, and in an instant he was on the 
alert to hear a step that was ever welcome 
in his ears, and a low knock, which would 
be followed by the sight of a face which 
was continually in his thoughts. He felt 
his heart beating. 

Five minutes passed. She had never 
been five minutes behind her time before. 
Ten passed, and fifteen. He laid down 
his palette, and began to pace the studio. 
Had something happened or had his sus- 
picions of Saturday been well-founded, 
and she had never meant to come? He 
tried to paint and regard this as a mere 
accident, but when twelve struck he found 
he was doing his picture more harm than 
good, and stopped work. Atone he could 
bear it no longer, and went to the main 
street, where he hailed a hansom and 
ordered the driver to go with all speed to 
4 Wolseley Buildings, Canonbury. What 
a long way it was, and how rapidly the 
aspect of everything changed for the 
worse as he rattled through the streets 
eastward. And he was seated comfort- 
ably in a hansom, while she, poor girl, 
had to dispute inches with stout men and 
women in omnibuses, or choke down be- 
low in “ the bowels of the harmless earth.” 
** And yet how sweet and fresh she always 
looks after the struggle,” he thought. 

“Wolseley Buildings, Canonbury,” 
asked the driver, with a manner that 
seemed to wish to convey that such low 
places were not to his taste. He was 
directed to a long, dull street bearing that 
name. “Heaven grant that No. 4 be at 
this end,” said Drummond, but though 
his prayer was heard, and he reached No. 
4 in another minute, no Alice Hayley lived 
there, or had ever been heard of in the 
neighborhood. He tried every house with 
a 4 in its number, but all in vain. He 
asked at the post-office and many of the 
shops, but learnt naught, save this — that 
he had been painting a girl who, for rea- 
sons of her own, had given him a false 
address. 

He had a sudden visitation of hope as 
he reascended the stairs to his studio, for 





it flashed on his mind that he had been an 
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idiot to go off to Canonbury in search of a 
model who had probably been for some 
time sitting by his fire wondering where 
he was. It was impossible that any one 
who had been so attentive, so docile, so 
ready to fall in with every wish that he 
expressed, could fail him thus so cruelly. 
Doubtless she was there and he would 
find her. He opened the door, picturing 
to himself the attitude in which he would 
discover her. His breath came fast, he 
was daring to enjoy beforehand the deli- 
cious change to happiness and peace. 
His studio was empty of all but the pic- 
tured presence of one who had filled it to 
overflowing with everything that was want- 
ing tohis life and art. She was gone, and 
he felt that it was forever. He took the 


picture and placed it once more with its 
face to the wall—he gathered together 
his hopes and ambitions, and hid them 
away far from him— would there ever be 
a time when either hope or ambition would 
dwell with him again? 


Fourteen months afterwards Drum- 
mond received this letter: “‘ Dear Sir, — 
My second daughter is to be married in 
the beginning of next week to Sir Edward 
Cleeve at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
Her husband (that is to be) has just con- 
fided to me that he has all along had a 
great wish to have a picture of the wed- 
ding ceremony, and has felt sure that you 
could paint one which would give satisfac- 
tion. Somehow or other he has never let 
me know of this wish until to-day. He 
thinks that it is now too late to make ar- 
rangements, and does not like to write to 
you, and wants to give up the idea, but I 
do not like it given up, so lI told him that 
I would write to you ina nice, delicate, and 
apologetic way — women are much better 
at letters of that kind than men —and ask 
if you would do it, and what your terms 
would be, and what facilities you would 
require. My son-in-law (that is to be) 
is a fine, aristocratic-looking man, and 
my daughter extremely handsome — the 
bridesmaids, who all of them belong to the 
best families, are mostly good-looking, 
and when they are not you can easily make 
them so, remembering, of course, that on 
the most important occasion of her life, 
the bride has a right to expect to be made 
to look best. My son-in-law (that is to be) 
thinks that this may be a subject you will 
not care for, but I beg you will be so kind 
as to put such feelings aside, and willingly 
express my regret that you have not been 
consulted about it sooner. You will still 
be able to take some preliminary sketches 
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of my daughter, who, after all, is the per- 
son | am most anxious should look well. 
As soon as I hear that you accept this 
commission I will, if your terms are such 
as we Can agree to, confer with her about 
it, and make an appointment for you to 
see and sketch her. Until then I shall say 
nothing to her, for at such a time she has 
naturally more than enough already to 
see and settleabout. The bridesmaids, of 
course, you can do at your leisure, for they 
all live in London, and you can have the 
dresses to paint from, so your task will be 
easy. By book post you will receive with 
this letter, or soon after it, cabinet photo- 
graphs of the principal parties concerned. 
I have marked that of my son-in-law (that 
is to be) ‘bridegroom,’ and that of my 
daughter, ‘bride.’ I do it for your con- 
venience only, so I hope and trust it will 
not be unlucky. The bridesmaids’ photo- 
graphs are also marked. Let me have a 
favorable answer if you please, together 
with lowest terms. I am arranging this, 
but the bridegroom (that is to be) is pay- 
ing for it. Weare persons of condition, 
but poor, and could not readily afford it, 
but we delight in the idea of this picture, 
so don’t refuse, and be as easy in your 
terms as you can, and we faithfully prom- 
ise to do our best tosecure you more com- 
missions of this kind —indeed, of any 
and every kind. Yours faithfully, Emme- 
line Tancarville Sympson.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Drum- 
mond, and without a moment’s delay wrote 
an emphatically worded refusal. 

An hour later the postman brought him 
a large packet of cabinet-sized photo- 
graphs, which were so insecurely packed 
that it was a wonder they had reached 
him at all. He was packing them afresh 
when he was seized with curiosity to see 
whether Mrs. Tancarville Sympson “ came 
out” as badly in a photograph as she did 
inaletter. The first he saw was that of 
the bridegroom (that was to be). He cer- 
tainly was a fine, manly-looking fellow. 
The next was one of Alice Hayley. 

“Alice Hayley!” he exclaimed in 
amazement. “Is it possible that she is 
going to be one of the bridesmaids? I 
shall find her, then, at last!” But when 
he turned to the back of the photograph 
he read in Mrs. Tancarville Sympson’s 
free and flowing hand, “ The bride that is 
to be.” 

The shock was so great that there was 
a moment when Drummond did not see 
clearly. He looked at the well-remembered 
face —he thought of his ruined picture 





and baffled hopes; he tore up the note of 
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refusal and wrote to say that he would 
paint the picture, naming a wholly inade- 
quate sum in order to secure the commis- 
sion. 

‘I won’t do it, of course,” he said to 
himself. ‘She shall be paid in her own 
coin, but see her again I will.” 

This is an extract from what he wrote 
to Mrs. Tancarville Sympson, of George 
Street, Hanover Square: “I willdo what 
you wish if sufficient opportunities of 
studying the principal figures are afforded 
me. The bride’s face, for instance, which, 
if covered by a veil, will only have to be 
hinted at, must on that account be care- 
fully studied, in order that the little that 
is shown may be perfectly recognizable. 
She must give me at least one sitting be- 
fore her wedding day.” 

An answer soon came. “The bride 
(that is to be),” wrote Mrs. Tancarville 
Sympson, who still seemed to fear that 
this almost too-good-to-be-hoped-for mar- 
riage would be broken off if she tempted 
fate by writing “ bride” boldly, “refuses 
to sit before her marriage. Sheis ‘much 
too tired with preparations,’ she says, ‘to 
look well and do herself justice,’ and, 
therefore, if she did sit the picture would 
be just as little like her real self as any 
imperfectly caught likeness you might 
take would be. ‘Her face will be hidden 
by a thick lace veil,’ she says, and that is 
true, for she is going to wear beautiful lace 
—‘the gift of the bride’s mother’ will be 
said in the papers, but that won’t be true, 
for I have other girls to think of. I am 
afraid, however, as she seems so deter- 
mined not to sit — between you and me and 
the postman, I believe she rather dislikes 
the idea of the commemorative picture, 
and feels that there is a certain ostentation 
about it—we shall just have to let her 
have her own way. She says, indeed, that 
every moment of the time is filled up with 
all kinds of appointments. We will not 
give up the picture. Sir Edward’s heart 
is still set on it, and so is mine, and I must 
have it, I think if youcome tothe church, 
and then on to the house for the breakfast 
and reception afterwards, you, with your 
genius—I assure you I have heard it 
called genius — will have ample opportu- 
nities of studying her in her wedding- 
dress, and you can have it sent to your 
studio afterwards. Don’t press for a sit- 
ting — she really has so little time that it 
would be cruel to urge her. P.S.—I have 
just been to her room again to ask if you 
might not come, and I assure you I was 
sorry for her. She begged me to give up 


the picture, told me I was unkind to ask 
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her to do more when she was worked to 
death already, and wound up by bursting 
into tears. I let her think I would give 
it up. I did not say you would go to 
the church, or anything. Come to the 
church as arranged, and then to the 
house.” 

Drummond went to the church and saw 
a veiled bride float past him and stand 
faltering by the bridegroom’s side at the 
altar. He heard the words that were said ; 
the promises she made. She was a girl 
who, to his knowledge, was little bound by 
promises. When she came from the ves- 
try her face was by no means hidden — 
her veil was flung back, and she looked’ 
radiant. There was a certain insolence 
in such radiant happiness when she had 
brought such darkness and disappointment 
on him. 

He hurried away to George Street. 
When he entered the drawing-room every 
one was shaking hands with and kissing 
her. He did not approach —let those 
shake hands with her who could do it 
without a heartache. He went to a re- 
mote corner and pretended to be looking 
at a drawing. 

Presently Mrs. Tancarville Sympson 
came. “Oh, Mr. Drummond,” she ex- 
claimed reproachfully, “I didn’t expect to 
find you in this corner! I thought you 
would have your picture in your mind and 
be looking!” 

“There is such a crowd. It is so diffi- 
cult ” he began; he scarcely knew 
what he was saying, he felt this so much 
more than he had feared. 

“ Oh, I know there’s a crowd — I quite 
understand that it’s not convenient, but 
you are under an engagement to do this 
picture, and ought to be anxious to make 
it a good one, and be studying the bride.” 

Drummond looked full of embarrass- 
ment and despair. She thought it was 
aespair of using his chances properly, and 
said, “Ill tell you what I'll do for you. 
Lady Cleeve will have to go to change her 
dress almost directly. She can’t go up- 
stairs the ordinary way, it is so crowded. 
She will escape by a door on the opposite 
corner ofthe room. You shall stand there 
and see her come up and pass through. 
You can look at her without speaking — 
she wouldn’t like you to speak. You don’t 
seem to understand me. Come, I will 
take you there.” 

She took his arm and led him to the 
door. Some one had told her that men of 
genius were idiots in the affairs of com- 
mon life, and she saw that it was true — 
he was capable of drifting away from his 




















good position, she thought, so she stayed 
to see that he didn’t. 

“When you see a movement in the 
crowd in the other room, that will mean 
she’s coming. Watch her as she comes 
— watch her carefully —it will be rather 
unfair to us if you let yourself be disap- 
pointed. Here she is! Mr. Drummond, 
she is here!” 

Lady Cleeve came resolutely forward to 
her mother, and seeing that, the train of 
followers fell back a step or two. 

‘** Mother,” she said, in a low voice, “ go 
a little farther off, I want to say something 
to Mr. Drummond. Keep all those peo- 
ple away from us for a minute or two.” 

“You good darling!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tancarville Sympson, “1 knew you would 
find some way to oblige us all. You un- 
derstand how our hearts are set on this 
picture. Don’t hurry, let Mr. Drummond 
have a good look at you. I have told him 
he is not to talk to you. I will keepevery 
one outof the way. In fact, I will explain 
to them why you want to speak to him.” 
And having said all this loudly enough to 
be audible to Drummond, she went to the 
nearest guests and eagerly explained that 
this was a hurried sitting for a really im- 
portant work of art. 

“ Mother does not know why I want 
to speak to you so much,” whispered Lady 
Cleeve. “I want to ask you to forgive 
me.” She held out her hand but it fal- 
tered on its way to him. Seeing that he 
showed no disposition to take it, she drew 
back and said, * You will shake hands with 
me, I hope?” 

“Yes; but how could you treat me 
so?” 

“I didn’t want to behave badly — I was 
very foolish — that’s all. You see I had 
been told about girls being models, and 
thought what fun it would be to play at 
being one for a time myself. I had to 
wait until my mother went away for a 
three weeks’ visit and then I came to you. 
That was all.” 

“ That was all!” he repeated, despair- 
ing. She spoke solightly, and she seemed 
to him to be dancing on his coffin. 

“Well, no, not quite all. There was 
such a pretty ring —a sapphire and dia- 
mond one in a second-hand shop, and I 
couldn’t afford to buy it out of my allow- 
ance — it was seven pounds. Come, Mr. 
Drummond, don’t look so vexed with a 
poor girl on her wedding-day. I admit it 


was a stupid thing to do, but no one is a 
bit the worse for it.” 
‘*No one a bit the worse for it,” he re- 
peated bitterly. 
LIVING AGE. 
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“ Ah, you haven’t forgotten about that 
picture you couldn’t finish! That was 
mother’s fault, not mine. I was very 
happy in the studio, and didn’t mind how 
long I stayed, but she wrote to say that 
she was coming home a week earlier than 
she intended. I must go now; say you 
forgive me and have forgotten.” 

“1 forgive you —I have not forgotten.” 

“You will soon. Iwas very sorry when 
I had to come away, but I soon forgot. 
Why not you, too?” 

“* Because ” he began, and stopped 
— the scent of her orange-blossoms was a 
little overpowering. 

“ You don’t mean to say that you really 
cared?” exclaimed Lady Cleeve. She 
had read his heart in his face. 

‘“*Look more animated, Alice,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Tancarville Sympson, “and 
happier, I beg. Mr. Drummond is study- 
ing your face for the picture he is going 
to paint. A girl ought to look happy on 
her wedding-day, and you don’t.” 

MARGARET HUNT. 





From The National Review. 
THE DECAY OF ORIGINALITY. 


“ THE grand leading principle towards 
which every argument unfolded in these 
pages directly converges is the absolute 
and essential importance of human devel- 
opment in its richest diversity.” These 
words, quoted from Humboldt’s work on 
‘‘ The Sphere and Duties of Government,” 
form the key-note of Mr. Mill’s treatise 
“On Liberty.” They express the central 
idea which he takes up, and amplifies with 
all his wealth of argument and illustration, 
If Mr. Mill thought it necessary in his 
own time to address his emphatic words 
to the world, much more, we think, would 
he consider itso now. For in these days 
it would seem as if individuality and origi- 
nality stood in as great danger of being 
dwarfed and crushed as they ever did 
under any tyranny or despotism, howso- 
ever oppressive. ‘The absolute and 
essential importance of human develop- 
ment in its richest diversity ” is a principle 
which is too much lost sight of ; or, rather, 
it is a principle which is in a great meas- 
ure incompatible and inconsistent with 
that tendency or flow of things which 
marks our present social and political 
state. This tendency we may call the 
tendency to uniformity; the tendency 
which goes to develop humanity “in its 





richest diversity” we may call the ten- 
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dency to individuality. Now, it is the 
tendency to uniformity which crushes and 
dwarfs the spirit of individuality, and 
more and more seems likely to become 
supreme in our society. It is a tendency 
that, although felt as an indivisible whole, 
is made up of several elements. It is like 
a river that pours onward in a mighty 
flood, increased by many streams, 

Of sucha nature is the tendency to uni- 
formity which we at present witness. It 
derives its whole volume from three dis- 
tinctsources. The first source is ofa polit- 
ical nature; the second is of an economic 
nature; the third is of an educational na- 
ture. In other words, the tendency which 
now crushes the spirit of individuality 
may be traced to these three sources. 
They are the fous et origo of the whole 
evil, for an evil this loss of individuality 
must certainly be called. The first source 
we have called political, because it is from 
our present polity that this tendency to 
uniformity in a great measure flows. And 
we will take the political source first, 
because it is the most important. It is 
important because politics (which are only 
a grosser form of ethics) have to deal with 
conduct; and conduct is the greatest part 
of life — three-fourths of it, according to 
Mr. Matthew Arnold —art and science 
being one-eighth each; therefore we will 
consider the political source first, because 
it deals with the moral part of our nature, 
which is the greatest part, and then take 
up the economic and educational sources, 
which deal with the esthetical and intel- 
lectual parts, which are smaller, but still 
important. 

Although our constitution has outwardly 
the form of a limited monarchy, it is in- 
wardly and essentially a democracy; it 
only differs from a republic by having an 
hereditary instead of an elective head; it 
is only arepublicin gold trappings, with a 
few more dashes of ceremony thrown in. 
When Philip II. reproved his ambassador 
for forgetting substance in ceremony, the 
ambassador replied: “ Your Majesty for- 
gets that you are only a ceremony your- 
self.” And if Philip II]. was “only a 
ceremony,” much more is the monarch of 
ourtime. In any case, the majority now 
rules; and this is an essential part of the 
matter, for where the majority rules there 
is demccracy. It has been well said that 
democracy is a sort of inverted monarchy ; 
the monarch and his ministers rule the 
people ; but in democracy the people, or 
rather the majority of the people, make 
the ministers of government and the mon- 
arch (where the constitution is a limited 
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monarchy) their servants; the governing 
body no longer make the people obey, but 
the governing body obey the people and 
do their behests. This is the well-spring 
of democracy, and from it flows at once 
one part of the stream that swells the 
volume of the tendency that makes for 
uniformity. For mark what happens. 
The people elect representatives of their 
own mode of thinking, and imbued with 
their ideas on matters of policy ; and the 
representatives in their turns express the 
thoughts and ideas of the people, and 
try to model the policy and legislation of 
the country upon them. And so it comes 
about that the people get brought back to 
them in the concrete form of laws and 
policy the very ideas the working out of 
which they had entrusted to their repre- 
sentatives. And these very laws and 
policies engender like modes of think- 
ing, and fresh ideas of a similar nature. 
Thus things work round and round in an 
unending circle. The people elect repre- 
sentatives of their own ideas; the repre- 
sentatives carry out the ideas of the 
people; the ideas thus carried out engen- 
der like ideas. And so the people move 
round and round over the same ground, 
like the prisoner of Chillon, chained to a 
pillar of fixed ideas and furrowing deep 
footprints in the sands of time. But it 
may be answered that this is not so, that 
the elected governors instil new ideas into 
the minds of the people. And truly this 
might be so in an ideal democracy. But 
is it not the fact that the representatives of 
the people are more and more reduced to 
the position of delegates and mere mouth- 
pieces and conduit-pipes? And, indeed, 
this is what representative government 
comes more and more to mean. Repre- 
sentative of what? Not representative of 
the people themselves, in the council- 
chambers of the nation, but represertative 
of the ideas of the people. Time was 
when members of Parliament repudiated 
the suggestion of their being mere dele- 
gates ; now comparatively few would ven- 
ture on such repudiation. And, more than 
this, the representative now ventures to 
encourage this idea of delegacy, and tries 
to act the delegate to the utmost. It was 
a cynical saying of Drummond that there 
were only two ways of governing man- 
kind: by force or corruption, by grape- 
shot, or French cookery. Now it must be 
admitted that if grape-shot has often been 
the method of the despot, French cookery 
has often been the method of the repre- 
sentative of the people. He has pleased 


the ears, if not the palates, of the people; 
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for it becomes his aim to give effect to the | men have been great by reason of their 


ideas of those who sent him. The people 
hear their own ideas dressed out and 
decked in language they never dreamt of, 
and with a consequential air they plume 
themselves on their wisdom. And so, un- 
witting mortals! they get no new ideas at 
all; all they get is their own ideas gar- 
nished and served up to them. But it 
may be answered that this is not so, 
Surely the people will hearken to the 
wisest amongst them. And, indeed, this 
might be so in an ideal democracy; we 
might then agree with Mazzini when he 
speaks of “the great and beautiful ensign 
of democracy, the progress of all through, 
all under, the leading of the best and 
wisest.” But in sober fact is this the 
case? Should we not rather give our 
assent to the saying of Hobbes that a 
democracy is an aristocracy of orators 
sometimes interrupted by the monarchy of 
one? But what we would endeavor to 
make clear is this, that, whatever democ- 
racy might be capable of under favorable 
conditions, democracy as it stands now in 
our country directly favors the tendency 
to uniformity, a tendency that is destruc- 
tive of ‘human development in its richest 
diversity.” For we have seen that our 
democracy practically means the carrying 
out and embodying the ideas of the peo- 
ple, and that it becomes more and more 
the interest and aim of popular represen- 
tatives to help to carry out these ideas; 
so that the people become more and more 
enamored of their own ideas, and more 
and more tend to live and have their being 
amid circumstances which are at once the 
product and the reproducers of their own 
ideas. And not only does our democracy 
tend to bring about the state of things we 
have endeavored to indicate, but by its 
very presence it excludes what benefits 
might accrue from other forms of polity. 
We are far from denying many of the 
obvious advantages of democratic govern- 
ment; but we assert that in this particular 
respect, namely, in its tending to crush 
individuality and make men work in a 
groove, it stands condemned; whereas 
from other forms of government ideas 
may well up with a perennial freshness. 
From democracy, as we have depicted it, 
we can hope for little in this direction. 
Even tyrants and despots, not to speak 
of constitutional monarchs, may, if en- 
dowed with powerful and original minds, 
infuse fresh vigor of thought and action 
into a lagging world. It would be waste 
labor to cite historical evidence, because 
it is obvious that all the great rulers of 








originality of thought and power of will. 
And, even though a monarch may not be 
thus endowed himself, he may yet have 
the faculty (and a no mean faculty it is) of 
being able to discern character and select 
the best advisers. It is in this way that 
many of the greatest of statesmen have 
won their way. They have been men of 
ideas, whom monarchs have had the wis- 
dom to make their advisers, “ My con- 
ception,” says Lord Beaconsfield, “ of a 
great statesman is of one who represents 
a great idea, an idea which may lead him 
to power; an idea with which he may 
identify himself; an idea which he may 
develop; an idea which he may and can 
impress on the mind and conscience of a 
nation.” So that, while -our democracy 
may fail to produce men of original power, 
it may be deprived of those great leaders 
who might arise under other forms of gov- 
ernment. Let any one ask himself, for 
instance, which has had the greater lead- 
ers, Germany under the First Empire or 
France under the Third Republic? The 
gist of our accusation against the democ- 
racy as we at present have it, and are 
likely to have for some time to come, is 
that it tends to crush individuality, to 
stifle original thought, and to produce pre- 
cisely that sort of soil which is likely to 
be barren in the growth of ideas. ‘To try 
to get much individuality from our present 
democracy is like trying to pluck grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles. Andso 
it comes about that a writer in the Sec- 
tator can write on the “ Monotone ” of 
modern life ; and that Professor Max Miil- 
ler can find himself able to say that in 
these days we are obliged to go to the 
* Red Book” to find out who is who, 
whereas in his earlier days the personality 
of original men was a power that made 
itself felt amongst all grades of society. 

So far we have dealt with that part of 
the tendency to uniformity which flows 
from our political state; and, as we have 
already seen, it is the most important 
part, for it deals with conduct which is the 
greatest part of life. It remains to dis- 
cuss those two portions we have described 
as being economic and educational, which 
have to deal with the zsthetical and intel- 
lectual parts of our nature, which concern 
art and knowledge, and are the remaining 
part of life. 

And first as to the economic part. This 
part of the tendency to uniformity we have 
called economic because it arises from our 
economic or commercial state. Now, our 
present commercial state and method of 
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trading are directly inimical to the spirit 
of individuality. And this arises in sev- 
eral ways. We find one cause in the ex- 
traordinary growth of capital. One of the 
most remarkable things of the age is the 
accumulation of capital and the develop- 
ment of big concerns in trade and busi- 
ness. This accumulation of capital directly 
favors the creation of big concerns; and 
with big concerns backed up by great 
pecuniary resources small concerns find it 
hard, if not impossible, to compete. The 
small producer and trader almost in de- 
spair throws himself before the Jugger- 
naut-like car of capital that goes groaning 
and creaking along, bearing the golden 
idol of Mammon, amidst the plaudits of 
the onlooking shareholders. Not only do 
we witness the creation of great compa- 
nies, but also the creation of what we 
might call a company of companies; such 
as syndicates and rings. We have seen 
examples of these in copper and salt, and 
rings are threatened in coal, matches, and 
other things. Small industries are crushed 
out of existence. This is notably the case 
in the brewing business. There are fewer 
brewers now than there used tobe. Then, 
again, what may be called home or domes- 
tic industries are fast becoming a thing of 
the past. Brewing was once a home in- 
dustry; it has now practically ceased to 
be one. Even fruit-preserving is falling 
into the hands of “large men.” The Irish 
lace-making industry still lingers; but it, 
too, bids fair to become extinct. So that, 
evidently, in productive industries the ten- 
dency is to do things ona large scale, and 
to turn out goods in great quantities, all 
made after the same pattern, and of the 
same kind. Anything more destructive of 
originality in production, from which alone 
we can hope for variety, and indeed for 
ultimate improvement in our commodities, 
it would be difficult to conceive. And so 
it is also in the distributive branches of 
trade. Great shops and stores are now 
on the increase, ‘The tendency is now not 
for the shopkeeper to conduct his own 
business personally over the counter, but 
for some manager in a barrack-like build- 
ing to command an army of shopmen, 
shopgirls, clerks, and cashiers, who, with 
an unerring monotony, receive orders and 
make up parcels and bills “from morn to 
dewy eve.” But the mischief is not so 
great in the distributive as in the produc- 
tive branches of trade, for in the former 
there is obviously less scope for original- 
ity. But in the latter the influence of the 
system that tends to prevail is deadly. 
Those employed in production are merely 
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placed in the position of recipients of 
wages for somuch workdone. They have 
no interest in the quality of the products 
or in the method of their production. Nor 
even have the managers and directors in 
many cases any such interest. They are 
placed in their position to look after the 
interests of shareholders, and to take care 
that a dividend is earned. And, so long 
as the dividend is earned, it is no interest 
of theirs to make any improvements. In- 
deed, they would probably look askance 
at any suggested improvements or novel 
methods, and would adopt them at their 
peril. It may safely be said that we owe 
many of our greatest improvements in the 
industria! arts to men who worked with 
their own hands, and, from the intimate 
knowledge of the subject which they there- 
by gained, acquired those flashes of insight 
which suggested the improvements that 
subsequently revolutionized the world. 
And this brings us to another cause closely 
connected with the growth of capital. 
This is introduction of machinery. That 
many benefits have flowed from the intro- 
duction of machinery it would be idle to 
deny. Butthatis noreason why we should 
shut our eyes tothe evils of the thing. It 
is an evil result of the application of ma- 
chinery to the industrial arts that it tends 
to destroy individuality in production. 
Here again the tendency is to produce 
great quantities of goods all of the same 
pattern. The producer has no interest 
where his labor is merely mechanical. 
Labor and originality are divorced, and 
industry is reduced to a dull routine. 
* Life without industry,” Mr. Ruskin says, 
“is guilt, and industry without art is bru- 
tality.” It is this “brutality” that we 
lament; it is the sense of this “ brutality ” 
that has given birth to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Art and 
its Application to Industry. For this is 
what we read in the prospectus of the as- 
sociation prior to the holding of its first 
congress: “Itis widely felt in the great 
manufacturing centres —and the feeling 
has found expression in Liverpool — that 
the present conditions both of art and in- 
dustry offer many problems which stand 
in pressing need of discussion. Machin- 
ery, by making less immediate the contact 
of the artisan with the object of manufac- 
ture, and by its tendency to specialize the 
artisan’s work, has rendered obsolete, so 
far as many industries are concerned, the 
old traditions of design, and these have 
not as yet been replaced by new. Ma- 


chinery has, moreover, been suffered to 





annihilate many minor handicrafts, the 

















place of which has not been supplied in 
any adequate fashion. The adoption, 
therefore, of artistic design to modern 
methods of manufacture, and the cherish- 
ing or rehabilitation of many crafts which 
are independent of machinery, and in 
which the individuality of the workman’s 
touch is an essential feature, are matters 
of high importance at the present time.” 
What stronger testimony than this to the 
tendency now prevailing in our industries 
can any one ask for ? 

There are some fine lines of Mr. Lowell’s 
which felicitously describe the feelings 
and the yearnings of those who reflect on 
our present industrial state. 


Surely that wiser time shall come 

When this fine overplus of might, 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 
Shall leap to music and to light. 


In that new childhood of the Earth 

Life of itself shall dance and play, 

Fresh blood in Time’s shrunk veins make 
mirth, 

And labor meet delight half-way. 


That “labor shall meet delight half- 
way” is just one of the difficulties pre- 
sented to us, because our present industrial 
methods are absolutely hostile to such a 
happy consummation. Beneath the incu- 
bus of an inexorable capital, whose main 
function it is to breed dividends, and 
amidst the hum and clank of machinery, 
there is scant prospect at present of labor 
meeting delight at all, much less half-way. 
It is to be hoped that the National Associ- 
ation will be able to do something to amel- 
iorate this state of things, for surely there 
must be a via media somewhere. Itis 
not that abundant benefits have not flowed 
from the use of capital and machinery. 
Let there be no mistake about that. But 
the benefits are largely discounted by the 
evils we have considered, by the stifling 
and deadening of “ human development in 
its richest diversity,” and by the drying up 
of those fertilizing streams of fresh ideas 
which, by stimulating progress, invigorate 
our civilization, and make it fruitful for 
good. Let us choose these streams, and 
divert, if possible, those other streams 
which now begin to flow round the roots 
of our existence — the streams of dulness 
and forgetfulness, whose sluggish waters 
cannot fertilize, and serve only to exhaust 
the sources of life. 

The educational part still remains. We 
have called it educational because it is in 
our educational system that this portion 
of the tendency of which we are speaking 
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Nes. And we refer here, not to that por- 
tion of education which inculcates moral 
teaching, or to that portion which deals 
with conduct, but to that portion which 
teaches the arts and sciences, and deals 
with the zsthetical and intellectual parts 
of our nature. That our present system 
of education tends to stifle individuality 
and originality it would be idle to deny, 
for we have lately had striking testimony 
to the fact. A short time ago there ap- 
peared a protest against the sacrifice of 
education to examination. And it was 
part of the accusation against our present 
system of education that it tends to stifle 
originality. This is what the protest says: 
“For it should be noted that under the 
prize system all education tends to be of 
the same type, since boys from all schools 
of the same grade meet in the same com- 
petition, and all teaching tends to be 
directed towards the winning of the same 
prize. No more unfortunate tendency 
could be imagined. The health and prog- 
ress of every great science, such as edu- 
cation, depend upon continual difference, 
upon new ideas, and experiments carried 
out to give effect to such ideas, upon the 
never-ending struggle between many dii- 
ferent forms and methods each to excel 
the other. It cannot be too often repeated 
that uniformity means arrest of growth 
and consequent decay; diversity means 
life, growth, and adaptation without limit.” 
The influential body of signatories to the 
protest state as their deliberate opinion 
that the present system of education is of 
such a nature that, if longer pursued, it 
will not only arrest the growth of educa- 
tion as a science, but will cause its ultimate 
Gecay. 

A greater calamity than this could 
hardly happen to the nation; for, with the 
decay of education, we could have no 
hope for future generations. Then, in- 
deed, would the sun of our glory sink for- 
ever, and a darkness to be felt settle upon 
us. Itis not merely that the science of 
education itself is at fault, inasmuch as it 
tends itself to decay; the system has a 
prejudicial effect upon the minds of the 
taught by stifling their originality. Aswe 
are told, “boys from all schools of the 
same grade meet in the same competition ;” 
the result is that they are all brought up 
in the same way with their minds bent on 
the same subject. Obviously, then, their 
minds, turned out from the same mould, 
will all bear the same impress. The re- 
sult of this will be much uniformity in the 
minds of each generation as it grows up. 
Then, again, the system tends to direct the 
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minds of the taught from subjects which | individuals, while in our educational sys- 
might be more congenial to them to sub-| tem it affects our rising generation. Itis 
jects which are not so congenial, but! like 


“ce = id , a a 
which, as the saying is, are more m4 The little pitted speck in garnered fruit 
ing.” It would, indeed, require much| That, rotting inward, slowly moulders all. 
originality in a child to overcome the in- =| a ft 
clination to cultivate the more “paying” | We are now gathering the fruits of the 


things and to overcome at the same time | {labors of our forefathers, and to extirpate 
the objections of teachers to travelling | “the little pitted speck” that moulders 
outside the ordinary routine subjects. | | them should be one of our first duties. 
Thus, the result is to produce uniformity C. B, ROYLANCE KENT. 
of mind both at our schools and at our 
universities. Professor Max Miiller says: 
“Now, my young friends seem all alike, 
all equally excellent, but so excellent that From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
you can hardly tell one from the other.”| pip sceENE OF THE RIOTS IN CHINA: 
Thus, we see, our present system of edu- 
cation tends to destroy individuality in the 
methods of education itself and also in 
the minds of those whom it educates.| RISING in the eternal ice-fields of the 
And, as this affects our rising and future | Tibetan plateau, draining, but little lower 
generations, the importance of the matter | in its course, a considerable portion of the 
can hardly be exaggerated. Looked at] Kuenlun range of mountains, — for from 
from this point of view, that part of the|these distant peaks the three rivers of 
tendency to uniformity which we have| Nameitu, Toktani, and Ketsi flow into the 
called the educational part is more im-| main stream, augmented by the many tor- 
portant than either the political or the|rents and rivers of Se-chuen, and in its 
economic part. Even as it is the most} lower course the recipient of hundreds of 
subtle, it is the most potent in its conse-| tributaries, one of which alone, the Han 
quences, River, though it mixes its waters with the 
Here, again, it is not denied that many | Yangtze at a spot six hundred miles from 
advantages have been derived from our | the sea, is itself navigable in summer for 
present system of education; and, indeed, | six hundred miles,—the Yangtze-Kiang, 
it would seem as though examinations | or, as it is often calied by the Chinese, the 
(within certain limits) were a necessity.| Ta-Kiang, or great river, holds a place 
Nevertheless, the system is not an un-| second to none in the rivers of Asia. In 
mixed good, as the considerations we have | length three other Asian rivers surpass it, 
stated clearly show. the three so little known, the Yenesei, the 
We have traced the tendency to uni-| Lena, andthe Obi. Yet, in spite that it 
formity to its three sources, and we have | ranks only fourth of the rivers of its con- 
found in each some elements that contrib-| tinent in size, the area drained by it is so 
ute more or less to produce that very evii| large and of such vast population, while 
against which Humboldt protested, and | the traffic upon its waters, in a country 
Mr. Mill thought so inimical to liberty in | where there are no railways, and where 
the fullest sense of the term. It is a! roads are but few, owing to the enormous 
humiliating thought that our civilization | number of canals and streams that have 
should have placed us in danger of an evil | to be crossed, is so important, that it may 
that is really subversive of civilization.| be stated without exaggeration that re- 
For, as Emerson says, the “ ceasing from | garding its utility to the natives of China, 
fixed ideas” is a great part of civilization. | and the facility rendered by it to trade and 
But the tendency is for us more and more | travel, it can compare with any other river 
to become the slaves of “ fixed ideas,” and | in the world. 
ary statesman or thinker who will devise| The recent outbreak against Europeans 
means to wipe away this reproach will earn | has turned Western attention prominently 
the gratitude of his countrymen. There| towards the towns on the Yangtze; and 
is pressing need that something should be | very soon after the voyage up its course, 
done quickly, for, while we write, the evil | which I am now going to describe, several 
which we have indicated is like a canker, | of the towns which I visited were invested 
eating at the roots of our national life.| with a painful interest through the ill- 
We have seen that in our politics it affects | treatment inflicted upon European resi- 
us as Citizens, and that in our business | dents by the Chinese mobs; and among 
and commercial pursuits it affects us as| the victims of their atrocity were some 
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who were my fellow-passengers on the | 
cruise. 


The clock in the great club at Shang- 
hai told us it was time to embark; for 
although our steamer was not to leave the 
landing-stage on the dumd before the early 
morning tide, yet we had made up our 
minds on the recommendation of friends 
to sleep on board, rather than have to 
leave our comfortable beds and embark at 
the unearthly hour of between two and 
three o’clock in the morning. 

The club porter hailed two jinrikshas, 
for our luggage had been already sent on 
board. A dozen long and lanky betailed 
Chinamen galloped up to the door, rattling 
their jinrikshas behind them. Longer and 
lankier than ever appeared the sober Ce- 
lestial under the white glare of the electric 
light. The bund was deserted, except for 
the little group round the club door, and 
here and there a native policeman or a 
European hurrying home from a dinner at 
a smart walk, for,the night was cold. A 
jinriksha rattles down the street, other- 
wise Shanghai has gone to bed and to 
sleep. We settle ourselves in our hand- 
carriages, the coolies raise the shafts, the 
porter tells them where to go to, and we are 
off, breaking the silence of the still autumn 
night with the rattle of the wheels. What 
a scurry down the bund, with its mer- 
chants’ palaces and banks on one side, 
and its wide walk, shaded by trees and 
the river, on the other, and with the elec- 
tric light throwing its unnatural glare over 
all! 

The jetty! Our coolies stop with a 
jerk; we alight. There is no difficulty to 
be experienced in finding our steamer. 
From the landing-stage we step straight 
onboard. On the gangway we are met by 
a most respectable creature, a wizened 
Chinaman, who might, judging from his 
appearance, be any age from fifty to a hun- 
dred, with a small, round black cap on his 
head, and tortoise-shell spectacles, large 
enough, one would suppose, to see all the 
world through, on his nose. On the 
crown of his black cap he wears a red 
button. He is therefore ennobled. My 
companion, A., with that delightful gift of 
casual indifference to everything, which 
he possesses to perfection, not being read 
in the mysteries of the ratios of Chinese 
rank to colored buttons, accosted this 
lofty Celestial with an insurpassable sang 
Jroid:— 

“ Boy! where are our cabins?” 

My one hope was that he did not un- 





derstand English. He, the lofty manda- 
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rin, to be addressed as “ boy.” I trembled! 
A.’s familiarity, not to say almost vulgar 
way of addressing the potentate, took my 
breath away. He had got us into the 
scrape, and no doubt it would fall to me 
to drag us both out again. Imagine my 
relief when I discovered that, probably 
following the old adage that the exception 
proves the rule, A. had made no mistake, 
and that this was the steward. His 
being ennobled was later explained to me. 
He had passed the lowest of the literary 
examinations, had been presented with 
the rank represented by a red button, and 
made a contract with the steamship owner 
to run the catering department at so much 
per head for each passenger. Whether 
owing to his literary attainments, or to the 
fact that the stewards under him whom he 
had to provide by his contract were as 
near perfection as one could imagine ser- 
vants to be, I know not; but certain it is 
that a most excellent steward he was, and 
his whole department on board was man- 
aged with extraordinary success. 

The Yangtze steamers leave nothing to 
be desired, unless it is longer passages in 
them. They steam fast, almost too fast; 
the cabins are light and airy, and all on 
deck ; the food is of the very best, and 
above one’s bunk are hung innumerable 
arms, rifles, cutlasses, etc., in case of an 
attack by pirates, — a precaution about as 
useful as the fastening of cork beits to the 
roof in the cabins of some of the large 
mail-steamers. These boats are for the 
most part three-deckers, and many are 
built with the old-fashioned beam-engine, 
which takes the form of a gigantic see- 
saw, protruding from the uppermost deck. 

So quietly we ieft the jetty at Shanghai 
that neither A. nor myself woke, and when 
we rose the foliowing morning the sun was 
shining brightly, and we had left the 
Hoang-pu River and the Woosung forts 
at its junction with the Yangtze far be- 
hind, and were steaming at the rate of 
some fourteen knots an hour, in spite of 
the strong tides and current, through the 
muddiest water I think it has ever been 
my lot in life to look upon. So thick did 
the concoction appear that it seemed al- 
most a possibility to get out and walk on 
its surface. Before the days of my initia- 
tion into the regions of Chinese rivers I 
had been wont to think the Thames dirty 
in London; but now I can lean over the 
bridges and almost imagine I can see the 
dead cats and empty tins at the bottom, in 
comparison to the Yangtze. 

We were a hundred miles from the sea, 
and yet all the view to be obtained of the 
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river-banks was a far-away bank of mud 
that had got toothick torun. Butachange 
came during the morning, the banks began 
to close in as we proceeded on our way, 
but offered no attractive scene, consisting 
for the most part of dense reedy swamps, 
beyond which one could now and again 
with difficulty descry cultivated land and 
villages. 

No places of importance were passed 
until late in the evening, although once or 
twice during the afternoon we stopped off 
some village to pick up a boat-load of pas- 
sengers who had been waiting in mid- 
stream for the steamer’s arrival. The 
reedy shore had given place now and again 
to steep mud-banks fringed with green 
grass, and it was generally opposite a col- 
lection of huts upon the summit of the 
stiff clay that these stray passengers were 
picked up. 

Toward evening, however, we arrived 
at Chin-Kiang, the first of the larger 
towns, and although it was already sunset 
by the time we had made fast, A. and I 
were not to be deterred from going ashore, 
and under the guidance of her Britannic 
Majesty’s consul we visited the British 
Consulate, which in 1888 was destroyed in 
the riots that took place in this town, when 
also the houses of the European mission- 
aries were burned. The riots were said 
to have been occasioned by an Indian 
policeman in the service of the British 
government having, in arresting a scoun- 
drel, been obliged to use force, upon which 
the native population, as ready as gunpow- 
der to burst into flame, rose ex masse. 
Fortunately no lives were lost, but the 
European residents had to fly by night 
from the town and seek a place of hiding 
and safety in the open country. But of 
Chin-Kiang there is a far more tragic story 
to be told. When in 1842, after the quell- 
ing of the Tai-ping rebellion, the allied 
troops retiring from Nanking entered 
Chin-Kiang, they discovered the place to 
be in very truth a city of the dead, for, 
rather than fall into the hands of the sol- 
diers of the “foreign devils,” the men of 
the city had murdered their wives and 
children and then committed suicide —a 
most unnecessary precaution, for no at- 
tack was intended upon their town. It 
was a pity they did not live long enough 
to regret their hastiness. 

As at most of the Yangtze ports, the 
steamers at Chin-Kiang are moored along- 
side a hulk, floating a little way out in the 
river, and connected by the mainland with 
large gangways. 
purpose exceedingly well; for not only do 
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they render unnecessary any deepening of 
the river, but also in the case of riots, 
which are so common, unfortunately, all 
along the river’s course, they afford a more 
secure retreat than many of the houses 
ashore, as by raising the gangways the 
hulks can be entirely cut off from any di- 
rect communication with the land; while, 
being very high out of the water, any suc- 
cessful attempt, skilful as are the Chinese 
in any work of the kind, to gain an en- 
trance from the boats would be almost 
impracticable. It is almost sad to recog- 
nize in these old hulks the remains of the 
once famous clipper-ships, whose races to 
land the first cargoes of tea in England 
once caused so much excitement. Even 
now with the steamers much competition 
still exists, and many means are resorted 
to by ships’ captains and agents to make 
the voyages successful. The captain of 
one rather old and slow steamer, finding 
that he would have to be a long time in 
China before he received a full cargo of 
tea, and would have probably to return 
largely in ballast, began, to every one’s 
astonishment, to say that, owing to the 
repairs that had been done to his engines, 
he hoped to makearacing passage. Then, 
still more to the astonishment of the cap- 
tains of the fast steamers and the world 
at large, he commenced to back himself to 
make the fastest passage home. In such 
very considerable sums of money did he 
wager that people began to think there 
was something in it, and the merchants 
sent their tea almost entirely to his ship, 
arguing that, as the captain stood to lose 
£500, the repairs to his steamer’s engines 
had probably put him ina position to bet 
almost on a certainty. Of course the 
steamer, whose greatest speed was eight 
knots an hour, arrived in England weeks 
after the others, and the captain lost his 
£500; but instead of having to lie in 
China waiting his chance of cargo coming 
in from the interior — a probable delay of 
weeks — he had cleared, in a few days, 
after his bets became known to the public, 
with a full ship, thus recouping to his 
owners, who of course paid his betting 
losses, a considerable number of thousands 
of pounds profit. 

Chin-Kiang owes its importance more 
to the reason that it is the principal port 
of the province of Kiang-su than to any 
other fact, and the shipments of rice and 
tea made yearly are very considerable. 
The town much resembles any other Chi- 
nese city, being full of gilt sign-boards, 
pigs, and dirt, with a prevalence of a vari- 
ety of unpleasant smells in every street. 
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The European quarter is, as is the case | 


in almost all Chinese cities, separate from 
the native city, and is pleasantly situated 
on the banks of the river, with a shady 
bund stretching its whole length, many of 
the houses possessing pretty gardens. 
Near Chin-Kiang is the one terminus of 
the Great Canal, by which the Yangtze is 
connected with the Ho-hang-ho, one ter- 
minus of the second largest river of China. 
During the night we passed Nanking, but 
on our way down a few weeks later were 
able to see a little more of this historical 
old city, in associations second to none in 
China. The town itself is situated a little 
way back from the river, but a port has 
grown up on the very banks of the Yangtze, 
enclosed itself within the long walls of the 
capital further inland. 

Fora long time Nanking was the largest 
city in the world, when the seat of the 
emperors of the Ming dynasty, the last 
before the accession of the present Manchu 
reigning house. At the fall of the Chi- 
nese emperors and the succession of the 
Tartar rule, Nanking lost much of its im- 
portance, though still a flourishing centre, 
until the leader of the Tai-ping rebellion, 
in the flush of success, made it his capital, 
with the intention of once more raising it 
to the position of the most important city 
in China. At his overthrow the city fell 
into the hands of the government, and is 
now the residence of the viceroy of Kiang- 
nan, and is celebrated chiefly for its man- 
ufacture of satins, which has taken the 
place to a large extent of its famous pot- 
tery-works, though the Yangtze can stiil 
boast of the largest pottery manufacturing 
cities of China, —one Kiu-kiang, situated 
on the river itself, the other two, Nam- 
chang and King-ho-chew, lying some little 
way back, the former being in direct com- 
munication with the river by means of the 
Poyang lake, to the east of which it is 
situated. The most beautiful monument 
of China once stood within Nanking — 
namely, the celebrated porcelain pagoda, 
destroyed at the time of the Tai-ping re- 
volt; but still it can make some boast of 
antiquities, curious if not beautiful, in the 
tombs of the Ming emperors, standing 
without the city walls, and carved into the 
strange forms of elephants, camels, tor- 
toises bearing columns on their backs, and 
many other varieties of shape. 

In the morning we tied up alongside the 
hulk at Wu-hu, where there is not very 
much to see, though the place is impor- 
tant, owing to the exceedingly large 
amount of tea and rice shipped from 
there. There are but few European in- 
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habitants, and those there are for the most 
part missionaries, who possess the largest 
house and garden in the place, and one of 
the smallest churches, probably, in the 
world. Any comparison between the 
house of God and the residential buildings 
is very largely in favor of the latter. Near 
Wu-hu the Yangtze formerly turned in a 
more southerly direction, and it is only in 
geclogically recent times that it has fol- 
lowed its present course. A huge river 
winding through level plains is always 
liable to eccentric deviations, and one city 
formerly on the Yangtze, between Han- 
kow and I-chang, and doing a most flour- 
ishing river trade, suddenly found itself 
with nothing before it but a muddy empty 
channel. The superstitious inhabitants, 
believing that offence had been given to 
the waters, spent a fortune in flags and 
crackers of propitiation, and held a great 
festival to the honor of all the local dei- 
ties, but in vain, for the Yangtze, having 
found a shorter passage to the sea, utterly 
refused to approach within fourteen miles 
of the town in question. 

The pleasure of travelling on the great 
water-way of China does not altogether 
centre in the towns on its banks. The 
river teems with life, both animal and 
celestial, the former principally wild-fowl, 
the latter of the human kind, though in 
this case the term Celestial is applied in its 
more generally understood sense in regard 
to China than with any attempt at using 
it literally. It is not, I believe, generally 
known that the name Celestial is not ap- 
plied by the Chinese to themselves. 

Strange junks float down or sail up the 
river, sometimes mere planks nailed to- 
gether in an uncouth manner, sometimes 
built in the regular river-junk fashion, and 
well built too, of varnished wood, with 
raised deck-houses high above the stern, 
and sails of matting; and not seldom some 
bepainted and bespangled mandarin boatis 
passed, covered with gold dragons in con- 
tortions, and resembling more the adver- 
tisement van of some second-rate circus 
than anything else. Yet they are most 
picturesque ; the grotesque animals, whose 
protruding necks form the bow, and whose 
open jaws are filled with scarlet teeth, are 
a marvel; but they are not alone in their 
glory, for the whole ship is a mass of 
tangled reptiles and beautiful but mythical 
birds and beasts. The cabin, with its gay 
awning and brilliantly painted walls, stands 
on the deck like a Paris donbonniere, while 
from above fly a multitude of flags, long, 
narrow pennants bearing the mandarin 
owner’s name and titles, flags with curly 
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dragons — flags, in fact, of every color and 
every design. Every day we were passing 
these boats, and each was a picture. The 
decks from which the sailors row are very 
low to the water, and on one occasion the 
wash of our passing steamer caused such 
a strain upon the heavy oars that two of a 
crew were washed overboard. We saw 
them picked up again, and then pro- 
ceeded on our way, the gaudy and infuri- 
ated mandarin cursing us volubly from the 
roof of his cabin. All Chinese boats have 
one delightful peculiarity in common — an 
eye painted on the bows; for, argues the 
simple-minded Celestial,“ No got eye, no 
makee see; no makee see, no can go.” A 
treatise on ships by a Chinaman would be 
very good reading. I am told that they 
firmly believe that the size of a ship is in 
ratio to the number of her masts, and 
that the smallest of our three-masted gun- 
boats is considered to be larger than our 
biggest one-mastedironclads. “ Him very 
big ship,” says Ah Sin; “three piecee 
bamboo-stick have got.” 

The villages passed offer but little 
variety or beauty. Usually they are com- 
posed of rude hovels of timber, plastered 
over with mud, and at the time of our visit 
were nearly al! half flooded, owing to the 
summer rise in the river having been so 
extreme. Altogether a Chinese village on 
the plains of the lower Yangtze is about 
as melancholy a picture of desolation as 
ene could imagine. Even the pigs look 
depressed. But happily now and again 
there is a change, and hills, in some cases 
high hills, run parallel with the rivera few 
miles inland, or a pagoda rears its head, 
and breaks the monotony of the dull flats. 
The island of Pantski is a charming spot 
for instance, with its curious ‘“joss- 
houses ” or temples, and its half-ruined 
pagoda. “Joss,” by the by, so far from 
being, as I amongst others always imag- 
ined, a Chinese word, is merely the mis- 
pronunciation of the Spanish dos, God. 
The discovery of this fell heavily upon 
me. It reduced my knowledge of Chinese 
from two words to one ; but I have learned 
several since, but will not write them here, 
as I do not know what they mean. A. 
and the writer both started with the deter- 
mination of studying Chinese, and the 
writer let A. buy a grammar; but on dis- 
covering that the single letter z had one 
hundred and forty-five ways of being pro- 
nounced, and that each pronunciation had 
an entirely different meaning, we said 
that there was no poetry about the Chi- 
nese language, that it was not worth 
learning, and A.’s grammar was secretly 
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consigned to the river mud by being 
dropped overboard. Wuc-hu is left be- 
hind, and once more the steamer is making 
her way up-stream. The river has nar- 
rowed considerably, and at this part, to a 
great deal higher up, is about a mile in 
breadth, though by being often broken up 
into numerous channels and islands one 
cannot always realize the fact. 

Very early in the morning following our 
departure from Wu-hu, we arrived at 
Ngan-king, and as the moon was very 
bright, one could see the place tolerably 
well, and it looked more picturesque under 
the refining influences of night than it 
would otherwise have done. This city is 
the capital of Ngan-hwei, and is situated: 
on the north bank of theriver. It stretches 
far along the water’s edge, and ends on 
the east with a fine pagoda. This reflected 
in the smooth surface of the river, lighted 
by a brilliant moon and a myriad stars, 
formed a lovely picture. This, indeed, 
was China of one’s childhood. It wanted 
but little imagination to believe that all 
was built of porcelain, like the palace of 
the emperor in Hans Christian Andersen’s 
tale of the “ Nightingale and the Emperor 
of China.” How calm and still everything 
was! Just as we saw the pagoda on the 
river-bank against the vault of heaven, so 
it was reflected on the water, till a boat 
passing by shattered its mirrored form 
into a hundred thousand fragments, as if 
it really had been porcelain. A gentle 
breeze blew from the shore, bearing us the 
homely odors of China, opium, man, and 
pig—especially pig. But in spite of the 
beauties of Ngan-king by night, it is 
specially and indelibly fixed in the writer’s 
mind by the fact that the morning after he 
had become the proud and sole possessor 
of acold, which he afterwards, in a fit of 
conscientious generosity, handed over to 
A. for a week or two. 

Above Ngan-king is a charming spot, a 
solitary rock standing in the centre of the 
stream, and known by the poetic name of 
“The Little Orphan.” The tiny island, 
a sugar-loaf in form, is crowned by a low 
pagoda, while clinging to its side is a 
Buddhist monastery, the whole forming a 
lovely picture. Thousands of birds build 
their nests every spring on its steep preci 
pices, for the most part cormorants, which 
a violent shriek from our steam whistle 
sent flying in every direction. A little 


higher up on the south side is the entrance 
to the great Poyang lake, through which 
in the far away can be seen another soli- 





tary rock, larger than that already passed, 
and known as “ The Great Orphan.” 
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the east shore of the channel which con- 
nects the river and lake stands the large 
and handsome monastery of Hukau, a 
group of picturesque buildings, of which 
it is difficult to gather any idea, except 
that they consist of a tangled mass of up- 
turned roofs covered with gorgeous tile- 
work, and long terraces. This great lake 
of Poyang is one of the centres of the 
porcelain manufacture of China, the city 
of Nam-chang, situated to the east of the 
lake, being especially famous. 

Kiu-Kiang was the next place our 
steamer stopped at, and here we visited 
the native town, with its narrow streets, 
half blocked with long, hanging sign- 
boards, and piles of refuse and dirt. 
Silver-work and pottery are the two artis- 
tic manufactures of Kiu-Kiang ; and some 
of the china shops, containing the wares 
of their own town, as well as those of 
King-ho-chew and Nam-chang, are by no 
means to be despised, and for coloring and 
artistic design the modern artists are but 
little behind their predecessors, whose 
works are so much admired in England. 
Especially lovely are the small snuff-bot- 
tles, for some of which, even though mod- 
ern, very large prices are asked; while 
for antique specimens the sums demanded 
and paid are astonishing. A small vase 
of red porcelain, known as sang de boeuf, 
sold in America for six thousand dollars a 
few years ago. 

At any spot a Chinese crowd is inter- 
esting, and we sat for half an hour or so 
watching the people streaming past us 
through the narrow streets. There is, it 
is said, no nation in the world whose fea- 
tures give more appearance of composure 
and want of expression than the celestial 
Chinaman. To guess of what he may be 
thinking, or whether his thoughts are 
happy or otherwise, or even if he is think- 
ing at all, 1 believe to be an impossibility ; 
he wears a mask as impenetrable as iron. 
The women are the same, except that they 
smile now and again, more, it seems, be- 
cause they know it is becoming than from 
any motive. The female of the Yangtze 
is preferable to her sisters of the coast, 
for asa rule she does not, except in the 
cases of the wives of wealthy men, follow 
the fashions sufficiently conscientiously to 
deform ker feet, though the large-footed 
lady as she approaches those of the “lily 
feet” may overhear such remarks —and 
Dastiness is apparently common all over 
the world — as these: “ Look at those two 
big boats coming along ;” or, * Here come 
two old ducks,’”—the boats and ducks 
referring to the lady in question’s natural- 
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| sized feet. The subject is a nasty one, 
and so covered, as a rule, are their cramped 
ankles with sores, that the removal of the 
bandages with which the contraction is 
maintained is a most unpleasant process. 
The difficulty and discomfort of the victim 
in getting about, and the hideous waddling 
gait small feet necessitate, ought, one 
would think, from common sense to abol- 
ish the custom; but the Chinaman wishes 
to abolish nothing except the European 
and European influence, and this he finds 
difficult. 

About ten the following morning, nearly 
three days and a half after leaving Shang- 
hai, we arrived in Hankow, and made fast 
to one of the many hulks that line the 
shore along the most respectable portion 
of the Chinese city. 

The most important town on the 
Yangtze-Kiang, the capital of the province 
of Hu-peh, the largest centre of the tea- 
trade in the world, Hankow is too well 
known to need much description. Suffice 
it to say it is a town of great size, consist- 
ing of two distinct portions, the native 
city and the European concession, which 
together with the city of Woo-chang on 
the opposite shore of the Yangtze and the 
town of Han-yang on the east bank of the 
Han River, which at this spot joins the 
main stream, form a group of townships 
more or less united, and only separated 
from one another by the two rivers, 
scarcely to be equalled in Europe. The 
European concession is the finest, with 
the exception of Shanghai, in this portion 
of China. The mansions --no other 
word fully describes them — of the mer- 
chants are magnificent, and nearly all 
situated looking over the wide bund, the 
river-side walk of which is built on the 
summit of a strong stone embankment, 
and shaded by umbrageous trees. Here 
the European babies and their Chinese 
nurses “ most do congregate,” and a funny 
picture they make, not decreased in gro- 
tesqueness by the native policemen who 
perambulate the bund with light, elastic 
tread, stopping now and again to hold a 
little conversation, perhaps a little flirta- 
tion, with the Chinese nursery-maids. 

Hankow boasts several large tea-fac- 
tories, of which the speciality is the pre- 
paring of “brick” or consolidated tea 
for the central Asian overland route into 
Russia. 

At Hankow ends the lower Yangtze, 
which portion of the river may thus be 
described as the lowest six hundred and 
fifty miles. For this distance it is seldom 








under a mile in breadth, and generally 
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considerably more, and its width is main- 
tained to a great extent yet further up. 
The principal exports of this portion of 
the river are tea, silk, rice, hemp, sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, and many kinds of cereals, 
all of which testify not only to the industry 
of the native, but also to the fertility or 
suitability of the soil and its products. 
The native city of Hankow is well worth 
a visit. It is large, dirty, smelly, and in- 
teresting. Some of the shops, notably 
those in which are sold silks and furs, are 
very well worth seeing. The shop people 
are polite, which is more than one can say 
for the general crowd, and do not seem 
to care whether one buys anything or 
not. Perhaps indifferent is a more ex- 
pressive term for their demeanor than 
polite. Two rather striking buildings are 
to be seen in this part of the city, the two 
large tea-guilds in which the native mer- 
chants collect to do business. Both are 
modern buildings, rich in stone and wood 
carving, with roofs of gorgeous yellow 
tiles pointing their twisted corners up to 
the sky, and gaudy with colored pictures 
and shrines. Some of the work is really 
good, and one or two of the kakemonos 
—to borrow a Japanese term —or wall- 
paintings, are by no means to be despised 
as works of art. Atone end of the long 
hall presides a scarlet-and-gold deity of 
huge proportions, who appears to be issu- 
ing from a lady’s hanging wardrobe, while 
on a table in front are bronze incense-jars 
and ornaments. At the further end of tke 
same half-open court is a stage, where the 
drama is performed upon certain days. 
Any one who is going to China ought to 
go to see a Chinese play, not a whole one 
of course, for that might occupy many 
years of his life, as they are apt to be long. 
There is said, though I will not vouch for 
the fact, to be one Chinese play going on 
that has been in a state of performance 
for — I forget how many centuries. Each 
actor goes through a scene or two, his 
natural lifetime probably, and the play will 
be over—I forget when. The second 
representation will then commence, and it 
is said that by order of the government it 
will not be allowed to last over five hun- 
dred years. Why the play takes so long 
is because it is historical, and the various 
lives of the many emperors are repre- 
sented, and each life has to be acted in 
the same length of time as that emperor 
lived or reigned. We may be very thank- 
ful such a thing does not exist in England; 
imagine a Passion-play in which Methuse- 
lah’s life had to be represented — and so 
little incident in it that we know of. 
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a Chinese theatre is well worth seeing for 
once as a curiosity. The scenery, the 
dresses, and the acting explain nothing; 
while, to add to the confusion, the con- 
stant beating of gongs and letting off of 
crackers is taking place. 

Outside the European concession of 
Hankow is the race-course, no doubt an 
excellent one, though unfortunately we did 
not see it to advantage, as nearly two 
feet of water over its whole surface gave it 
an appearance of being more suitable for a 
regatta than for horse-racing. However, 
the Europeans get up a wild excitement 
for their meetings, which, as a rule, are 
very well managed and most successful. 

Across the Han River, which flows into 
the Yangtze at Hankow from the north, is 
situated Han-yang, forming one of the 
three cities of this group. The place is 
large, but noticeable only as possessing 
two fine joss-houses or temples, one an- 
cient and one modern, of which the out- 
line is the best part, —a remark that may 
refer to a great many of the Chinese tem- 
ples. 

The Han River is itself of no mean 
size, as will be shown by the fact that it 
is navigable in summer for no less than six 
hundred miles. Not far up is situated the 
great lake of Tung-ting, over two thousand 
square miles in extent. This lake acts as 
an overflow for the Han floods, and thus 
saves an immense tract of country from 
deluge each year, which would otherwise 
be the case. It is situated in the province 
of Hunan, to the natives of which, espe- 
cially the soldiers, the Chinese and Euro- 
pean officials put down most of the late 
rioting, though no doubt secret societies 
are also much implicated. So many ac- 
counts have recently appeared of these 
Chinese secret societies that the barest 
mention of them here will suffice. Their 
strength consists in secrecy and oaths, and 
their weakness in want of co-operation 
and amalgamation. To Chinese as well 
as to European interests they are most 
dangerous, although, judging from the 
titles they rejoice in, one would expect 
them to be as mild as a village reading- 
society. What sounds more pure and 
innocent than the name “ The White Lily 
Society ” or “ The Society for Gazing on 
the Moon!” by which it must be by no 
means taken for granted that they are 
lunatics. Far from it; these secret socie- 


ties are the cause of the greatest. concern 
to all lovers of order and peace, both Chi- 
nese and Europeans. 

| Opposite Hankow is the city of Woo- 
But | chang, in which, with the exception of a 

















few missionaries, no Europeans reside. 
We spent a day in visiting this curious 
city, under the auspices of an excellent 
guide whom the consul at Hankow pro- 
cured for us. Although six hundred miles 
of river lie between Hankow and the sea, 
the river is over a mile in breadth at this 
part. Wecrossed over in a sailing-boat, 
dodging amongst the craft that almost 
cover the river at this part, so many are 
there. At a rough landing-stage we 
stepped ashore, and proceeding at first by 
a squalid quarter of the city, and then by 
streets in better repair, found ourselves 
amongst a collection of temples known as 
the Hoang-ho-loo, or the Yellow Crane 
temples. Theyare avery dirty and much- 
out-of-repair collection of buildings, boast- 
ing little of any beauty, except for the 
handsome stone steps and several fine 
terraces, from which one obtains a pano- 
rama of the river and the cities of Hankow 
and Han-yang on the opposite side ; while 
at one’s feet — for Hoang-ho-loo is on the 
side of asteep hill—lies the great town 
of Woo-chang. Looking down upon a 
Chinese city one can gain but little idea 
of anything except its size; the narrow 
streets are rendered all the narrower, if 
not completely invisible, by the overhang- 
ing roofs, which entirely obstruct any 
view of the houses themselves. But in 
this case the river, dotted with its many 
boats, and all the hum and stir of river- 
life, added a charm to what otherwise 
would have been a none too striking pic- 
ture. The parting junks, gay with flags 
and wreathed in the smoke of the god- 
propitiating crackers, the beating of gongs 
and drums, and the cries of the natives 
themselves from boat to boat, filled the air 
with a strange medley of sound. 

The fat little gods, who sit complacently 
in their dirty shrines, and smile or frown, 
as the case may be, from the grimy depths 
of the temples, seem to have been almost 
deserted by worshippers, although in one 
or two cases a devotee had broughta long, 
scented taper, which still glowed before 
the altar, filling the temple with heavy 
smoke. One image represents a worthy 
Chinaman dead or in bed, it is difficult to 
say which. The face is cleverly wrought 
in wax, and the figure is richly dressed, 
and lying out full length under a glass 
case. Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of Hoang-ho-loo is a stone dagoba of 
very Burmese design, bearing upon its 
bas-relief sculptures of elephants, and 
thus, except for some of the Ming tombs 
at Nanking, unique upon the Yangtze 
River. No doubt the artist had studied in 
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Burmah, and wandering through the prov- 
ince of Yunnan found an opportunity upon 
his arrival at this spot of exhibiting his 
artistic skill. Near this dagoba formerly 
stood a handsome pagoda, built of wood, 
and standing upon a stone pedestal; but 
the wooden structure was destroyed by fire 
some few years ago. 

Although the inhabitants of Woo-chang 
have not a reputation as being lovers of 
peace and order, we passed through their 
city without molestation, the lively abuse 
which was hurled at us not in the least 
disturbing our peace of mind, and the 
vehemence with which the incomprehen- 
sible curses were showered did little but 
amuse. 

During our stay at Hankow we visited 
a duck-farm. The process of keeping the 
ducks is very simple. A large wooden 
shed stands near the edge of the river, 
where the owner of the farm or an em- 
ployee spends the night with his feathered 
friends. There must have been several 
thousands of ducks in the farm we visited. 
Before sunrise the door of the shed is 
opened, and out run the ducks, scrambling 
one over the other into the river, where 
they spend the day feeding. As soon as 
sunset approaches, from all parts of the 
river they come, for they wander far 
amongst the rushes and islands during 
the day, and there is still more hurry and 
scurry to get into the shed than there was 
to getout atdawn. The reason is simple. 
Immovable by the door sits the Chinaman, 
along cane in his hand, and woe betide 
the last duck to enter, for down on its 
back comes the long bamboo with a pain- 
inflicting thud. In this way punctuality 
is ensured amongst the ducks. We once 
passed a whole farm on the move. The 
owner was seated in a small boat, and his 
ducks swam on ahead. The Celestial 
spent his time between paddling his boat 
down-stream and then letting it glide on, 
while he with his cane punished the lag- 
gers, and so kept up the pace in a marvel- 
lous way. . Pork and duck seem to be the 
staple food of the Chinaman, varied now 
and again by fish, frogs, and locusts. 
Puppy-dog and birds’-nest soup are also 
partaken of, but rather as luxuries than as 
the common articles of food. 

The breeding of ducks is practised to an 
enormous extent on the Yangtze, and this, 
together with fishing, constitutes one of 
the principal occupations of the river-vil- 
lager; for on the low land, so liable to 
floods, but little grows, while on these very 
inundations, so ruinous to all other labor, 
the fisherman and the duck-farmer thrive, 
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The commonest means of taking fish is by 
a circular net hanging on the end of along 
pole, acting on the same principle as the 
water-raising shadouf of the Niie — that is 
to say, the pole can be raised or lowered 
by a single man, the whole working on a 
lever. A considerable number of fish are 
thus easily secured; and wherever the 
bank of the river is suitable, they are to 
be found, scarcely ahundred yards apart, 
and often much nearer. 

After a few days’ stay in Hankow, 
where we were most kindly entertained by 
Mr. Lay, chief commissioner of Chinese 
customs, we again embarked, this time on 
a much smaller steamer, to pursue our 
way farther into central China. Amongst 
the passengers on this our new boat were 
the French sisters, whose cruel treatment 
by the natives at I-chang a few months 
ago caused such a feeling of indignation 
throughout Europe. Six girls, who had 
just come from their convent, to whom 
everything was a novelty and a pleasure, 
whose knowledge of the world was zz/, 
and who looked forward to the hard work 
before them with the zeal that only religion 
can give, —it was indeed sad to read how, 
injured, they had fled for their lives toa 
Chinese temple, and there received pro- 
tection. The mother superior, who was 
escorting these novices as far as I-chang, 
there to be put under the charge of a 
Catholic missionary bishop, returned after 
her work was accomplished to Ceylon, and 
thus escaped the persecution.* 

Between Hankow and I-chang,a dis- 
tance of between three and four hundred 
miles, a few considerable towns are passed. 
The first of these is Se-too, where there 
was some excitement on the occasion of 
our stopping there, caused by picking up 
a worthy mandarin, who was_ brought 
alongside in a gilded gunboat, to the music 
of drums and trumpets and the loud ex- 
plosions of crackers. The craft in which 
the noble was travelling was of a peculiar 
kind of the usual circus type, only over 
the gilded dragon, from whose mouth red 
painted flames were issuing, and which 
formed the bow of the boat, issued an an- 
tiquated bronze cannon. There were the 
usual number of flags and decorations. 
The crew, however, were very smart—a 
well-drilled, neatly dressed body of men — 
accounted for by the fact that our new 
passenger was a “lord high admiral,” or 
something of the sort. 

At places the deep channel ran so 

* Since writing the above I read in Lord Conne- 


mara’s letter to the 7imes that this mother superior 
was at I-chang during the riots. 
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i closely under the mud-banks as to allow 
the villagers to pelt us with stones and 
mud, screaming at us the while; but the 
stones did no damage, and the mud fell 
harmlessly into the river, and as to their 
screaming, it amused us. There are com- 
paratively few steamers on this part of the 
river, as only two small boats are em- 
ployed in the navigation from Hankow to 
I-chang, so that one passes perhaps on an 
average of once a week. In these upper 
reaches of the river these steamers do not 
proceed by night, but anchor at sunset. 
So irregular is the river in its ways, that 
often where in the course of the last jour- 
ney there may have been eight or ten 
fathoms of water, there would be found a 
week later only a very few feet, insuffi- 
cient to allow the steamer to pass over, 
and necessitating the discovery of some 
cew and deeper channel. 

The next town passed was a long, strag- 
gling place, by name Ho-hin, of no impor- 
tance or beauty. Close above this town we 
anchored for the night, and the following 
morning spent two or three hours off 
Sha-sze, a city of some importance, as 
being the outiet for the trade of Kinchow- 
fu, situated a few miles inland. Sha-sze, 
as seen from the river in a shower of rain, 
is about as depressing a looking place as 
one can well imagine. The houses are 
built in no regular streets, but stand scat- 
tered in disorder on the steep, muddy 
banks, a few brick buildings of the native 
merchants but adding to the appearance 
of decay of the wooden houses. Yet, 
judging from the enormous number of 
junks lying along the river’s edge, and at 
anchor in the stream, the trade must be 
very considerable indeed. There is but 
one redeeming feature to the town as seen 
from the river, for we did not land, and 
that is a rather superior, seven-storied 
pagoda, which stands at its eastern end. 
Painted white, and with little alcoves con- 
taining statues, it looks in better condition 
than many of the pagodas of China. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this part of the Yangtze is the great em- 
bankment which protects the country on 
the north side of the river from inunda- 
tion. It isagreat work of earth and stone, 
showing no little skill and an enormous 
amount of labor in its construction. On 


its summit runs the highroad from Han- 
kow, or rather Han-yang, the suburb across 
the Han River, to I-chang, vi@ Sha-sze. 
The road and embankment does not alto- 
gether follow the course of the river, but 
| is carried as nearly as possible in a straight 
The system with which some Chi- 
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nese State works are carried out is well 
exemplified in this case, for every hundred 
yards or so along the road stands a stone 
bearing a number or mark, so that should 
any portion become damaged by flood or 
otherwise, the authorities in whose depart- 
ment it lies to repair know the exact spot 
to which workmen must be despatched. 

One of the sights to be seen upon the 
Yangtze steamers is the “ China saloon,” 
formed by the lowest of the tier of decks, 
and closed in by high bulwarks —the tier 
above forming its roof; so that, with the 
exception of the engine-room, the China 
saloon occupies the whole size of the 
steamer. Round the bulkheads and along 
the centre are arranged berths one above 
the other; but bedding and all such things 
are brought by the native passengers, who, 
being great travellers, and in spite of their 
hatred of the foreigners, do not disdain 
his steamboats, and crowd in great num- 
bers on to these ships. Sometimes many 
hundreds are on board at one time. The 
sickly smell of opium which pervades these 
saloons is most unpleasant, to which the 
savor of John Chinaman himself adds a 
piquancy not altogether to be appreciated. 
Yet in spite of this it is well worth while 
to visit one of these places, and see the 
Celestial ex voyage. A thousand queer 
things we saw in our voyages on the 
Yangtze in the way of human beings and 
their belongings. A great number travel 
with birds, to which the natives are most 
devoted. The cages are built of cane, 
and are in many cases marvels of art and 
workmanship. The favorite bird is the 
Chinese or Tientsin nightingale, whose 
notes, partly natural and partly owing to 
training, are almost the most exquisite, if 
not the most, of all singing birds. Early 
in the morning before dawn, a native pilot 
whose cabin was near mine could be heard 
whistling to his nightingale, the bird re- 
peating after him. It had already learnt 
the song-notes of twodifferent birds. The 
facility with which they pick up and re- 
member not only the notes of other birds, 
but even tunes whistled to them by man, 
or else the perseverance of those who 
teach them, I know not which, is marvel- 
lous. Needless to say, they fetch a very 
high price — the Chinese themselves out- 
bidding the Europeans in their offers for 
a good specimen. 

A few hours before reaching I-chang, 
one sees the last of the plains and their 
dreariness ; and from this point almost to 
the Yangtze’s source, its course is through 
wild, mountainous country. The banks 
become hilly, and it is as if nature, in 
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making up for the poorness of her handi- 
work below, has embellished this portion 
of the river with more than its due share 
of picturesqueness, The river narrows, 
and the hills on either side take peculiar 
conical forms as one passes through the 
Tiger’s Teeth Gorge. Here and there 
some strange freak of nature is displayed. 
In one place it is a fine archway of natural 
rock, through which one can catch a 
glimpse of scenery beyond. How delight- 
ful is the change, one can imagine. No 
longer the mud-banks and the tall rushes ; 
now rocks are to be seen, and mountains 
and cliffs. As one proceeds, the moun- 
tains take a pyramidal form — some being 
so symmetrical that, were it not for their 
great size, one would believe the hand 
of man had helped to shape them. On 
the summit of one, over two thousand feet 
above the river’s surface, can be seen a 
Buddhist monastery. 

Turning a slight bend in the river, 
I-chang comes into sight, and with it more 
clay-banks — for it is on the summit of a 
wall of stiff mud that the town is situated. 
The place is prettier to look at than most 
of the native towns, on account of the 
many fantastic temples to be seen; but 
here there is no European quarter, and 
accordingly notrees. The Christian res- 
idents of I-chang can be almost counted 
on one’s fingers. We have a consul, who 
is there at times. There are two or three 
Europeans in the customs service of the 
Chinese emperor, and a handful of mis- 
sionaries, and possibly one or two oth- 
ers. 

At present I-chang is the terminus of 
steamboat traffic: for although by treaty 
rights European-owned steamers may pro- 
ceed as far as Chung-king, some hundreds 
of miles further up, yet to the present 
time the government has successfully pre- 
vented this being carried out, and the 
matter has never been much pushed, as 
the navigation of the rapids in any but 
the flood season would be extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous. One or twosteamers 
were built for the purpose of navigating 
the river between I-chang and Chung- 
king; but rather than permit their being 
made use of, they were purchased by the 
native government. So up to the present 
day all navigation above I-chang — that is 
to say, above a spot about eleven hundred 
miles up the river —has to be carried on 
by native sailing craft. 

Our arrival at the town was rendered 
most entertaining by the disembarking of 
our * high admiral” passenger, whose dull 
blue clothes were now exchanged for the 
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robes of office; while on his black hat he 
wore a white cut crystal button and a long 
peacock feather, which, together with the 
embroidered square on the breast of his 
robe, betokened his very exalted rank. In 
fact, he was a gaudy old butterfly alto- 
gether. 

There was a great reception awaiting 
him; a gunboat, as gorgeous as that which 
had brought him off at Se-too, and several 
other painted and beflagged vessels, laden 
with petty mandarins and reception com- 
mittees, came alongside, and our deck was 
covered with the hurryiag natives; while 
numbers of soldiers, more for the sake of 
curiosity than anything else, crowded on 
board, taking advantage of the opportunity 
to inspect the steamer. On the shore 
troops were drawn up, and more gaudy 
officials could be seen galloping here, 
there, and everywhere on fat Tartar po- 
nies. At the landing a scarlet tent was 
arranged, and here a great deal of bowing 
went on, until after half an hour or soa 
procession was formed, and the Celestial 
idmiral, amidst the banging of fireworks, 
under a huge scarlet umbrella, proceeded 
on his way, accompanied by a crowd of 
officials, soldiers, and civilians. Before 
many hours had been spent at I-chang, 
through the kindness of Captain Jankow- 
sky and the agency of our interpreter and 
native servants, a boat was engaged, bed- 
ding and provisions put on board, and a 
start made. 

Our new craft was a strange one—a 
river-junk of the usual type, with a small 
cabin over the stern and a larger one amid- 
ships, half sunk below the level of the 
deck and half raised above it, with roofing 
composed of close matting thickly covered 
with tar on the outside, and so rendered 
rain and cold proof. Within there was 
plenty of room to spread our mattresses ; 
and a hatchway, raised above the level of 
the cabin floor, served as a table. In the 
small cabin our interpreter and servants 
took up their abode, and it also served as 
a kitchen. 

As soon as everything was arranged — 
and a very few hours sufficed—a start 
was made. 

Our companions consisted of “the 
captain,” a Se-chuen sailor, put in charge 
by the boat’s owner, our interpreter and 
two servants, and a crew of ten or eleven 
men, The junk appeared too small to 
accommodate such a number; but of a 


night the crew would creep down through 
a hatchway into a dark hold, so low that 
any position except a recumbent one was 
impossible in it, and from which, through 
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the deck, would issue the fumes of opium 
and bad cabbage. 

An easterly wind favored us, and our 
sail was hauled up. What asail! It con- 
sisted principally of holes, joined together 
here andthere by rags. It had been furled 
when the boat was engaged, and in the 
hurry had not beenexamined. Now, how- 
ever, it was looked through and through. 
A. was satisfied with it. He said it did 
not obstruct the view. That was true; 
but it scarcely obstructed the wind either. 
In a dim past it had been square, and, like 
all Chinese sails, what remained of it was 
held together by cross pieces of bamboo- 
cane about six inches apart, any number 
of which can be fastened together, and 
thus the sail reefed. As progress seemed 
slow, “ the captain ” was told to let down 
another of these reefs. Hedid so. The 
result was, two bamboos held together by 
an enormous hole. Sarcastically I asked 
for another reef. ‘“ The captain” gazed 
at the river and the sky, and evidently 
thinking the mast could not carry it, shook 
his head. 

The I-chang reach is about six miles in 
length and very wide, the shores being 
again low, while straight ahead a large 
range of mountains appears to block the 
way. So much does the river widen be- 
tween these mountains and the Tiger’s 
Teeth Gorge below I-chang, that it has 
the appearance of a large lake, no possible 
outlet or inlet for its waters being visible. 

Close up to the foot of the mountain- 
range we sailed, and even here there 
seemed to be no passage for our further 
progress, until suddenly there burst into 
view the lower end of the I-chang gorge. 

The afternoon was well on, and heavy, 
grey clouds hung gloomily over the moun- 
tain-tops, forming a roof high above the 
river, and the narrow entrance to the gorge 
seemed as though it might lead to the 
nether regions. As we sailed on, the 
stillness became almost overpowering ; 
for the wind freshening through the nar- 
row gorge was sufficient to render our 
speed considerable, in spite of the rapidity 
of the current. Every hundred yards we 
proceeded, the walls of rock on either 
hand increased in height, the heavy mass 
of cloud above hiding their tops in im- 
penetrable gloom. Steeper and steeper 
grew the precipices, and darker and darker 
grew the evening, A few heavy drops of 
rain fell. Soon nothing could be seen but 
the grey river, the grey rocks, and the grey 
ciouds above. One could scarcely per- 
ceive where river or rock or cloud began 
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Far away could be heard boatmen, float- 
ing down-stream on great dismasted junks, 
singing monotonous songs that a thousand 
echoes rendered still more monotonous and 
unearthly. The oppression was almost 
painful. The wind fell, and our boatmen 
took to their oars, issuing strange cries at 
each stroke —cries that the rocks echoed 
and re-echoed again and again. I fired 
my gun, and the sound died away like 
peals of distant thunder. 

“ Dinner leddy,” cried our servant, to 
whom, as to all Chinamen, the letter 7 is 
unpronounceable, and A. and I scrambled 
off the roof of the cabin to answer his 
call. How cheery and bright the little 
cabin looked, with its candles and dinner 
laid on a clean white cloth! What a 
change from the dull gloom without! 

A few minutes later our captain tied up 
for the night, making fast our junk at a 
spot where a ledge of rock had allowed 
the building of a few huts for a Zz-Aéx or 
customs station, and where a few enter- 
prising natives, owing to this spot being 
made a halting-place for nearly all the 
river traffic, had instituted a few tea-shops. 
The whole village does not probably num- 
ber more than a dozen huts, if as many, 
and is known as Pin-san-pa. Here already 
were moored a very considerable number 
of boats, the lights and movement on 
board of which added to a fantastic scene, 
and helped, in no little way, to dispel the 
memory of the previous gloom. Every 
now and then, however, we would be re- 
minded of the narrow gorge and the high 
precipices by the echo of the voices of 
the coolies. 

A little later we retired to rest; but the 
fumes of opium and rotten cabbage crept 
up through the cracks in the deck, and 
were anything but pleasant, though, per- 
haps, the former, by its soporific effect, 
helped us to become oblivious to the dis- 
pleasing odor of the latter more quickly 
than we might otherwise have done. 

Before daylight our men were astir, 
and by sunrise we were well on our way 
through the I-chang gorge, a fair wind 
favoring us, while the men worked at the 
oars with commendable vigor. The clear 
sky overhead was cheering, and the gloom 
of the yesternight was once for all dis- 
pelled. Sitting on the roof of our cabin, 
we urged our boatmen on to work, now 
and again joining in the strange shouts 
and songs. A merry crew they were, 


always singing and laughing and smoking 
opium. 
The back currents and eddies, often | 
almost as strong as the fast-flowing stream | 
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itself, helped our upward progress won- 
derfully, and by keeping close under the 
steep cliffs the full advantage of them was 
obtained ; and not infrequently we were 
carried in our upward course at no slight 
speed, when only a yard or two away the 
main stream was hurrying in its downward 
course. During one of these spells of 
back current, there was suddenly a bump 
that almost dislodged us from our elevated 
seat on the cabin-roof. A minute later we 
discovered that water was pouring in 
through a hole in the bows, occasioned by 
our having come in collision with an in- 
visible rock. Luckily we found a small 
sheltered cove, and ran the boat in, rais- 
ing its bows out of the water by all con- 
gregating on the stern, by which means the 
hole was elevated sufficiently above the 
surface to allow our old captain, in a novel 
but by no means inefficacious manner, to 
stop the leak, which he accomplished by 
tearing the wool padding out of his quilted 
coat and stuffing it into the opening. 

At very few places do the cliffs allow 
of landing; but now and again, where 
huge boulders have collected at the water’s 
edge, dislodged and fallen from the preci- 
pices above, the coolies could step ashore 
and tow the boat with a long line made 
fast to the mast. 

Some of the larger junks sailing up- 
stream would discharge a crew of a hun- 
dred men or more, and it was an amusing 
sight to see them scrambling over the 
boulders and rocks in long single file. So 
rough were the rocks at the piaces in 
which it was possible to go ashore at all, 
that sometimes some of the trackers would 
be fifty or a hundred feet above the level 
of the river, while others were on the level 
of the river’s edge. However, but com- 
paratively few large junks make the up- 
ward ascent — comparatively few, that is 
to say, to those that come down. For at 
Chung-king and Quei-chow and the cities 
above wood is cheap, and it is found bet- 
ter to let the roughly-put-together junks 
float down and be broken up and sold for 
old timber at their destination, 

The I-chang gorge is by no means 
straight in its course. The great river in 
forcing its way through the range of moun- 
tains has chosen a curiously serpentine 
route, and so sudden are some of the turns 
that at times one appears to be landlocked, 
until on reaching a corner a new stretch 
of river opens out to view. It is after 
rounding one of the most angular of these 
points that the Needle of Heaven comes 
into view, a solitary rock eighteen hun- 
dred feet in height, a very pillar, perpen- 
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dicular on all sides, the breadth at the 
base being maintained with but very slight 
diminution to its summit, at which inac- 
cessible spot is a cluster of pine-trees. 
This rock, with its great altitude, and ris- 
ing from the water’s edge, is the finest of 
the many fine sights in the I-chang gorge. 
Near by on the side of a precipice a land- 
slip has formed sufficient level space to 
allow the building of a small village, by 
name Nan-to, merely a collection of some 
fifty houses. Although this spot is so 
near to I-chang, for the gorge in all is of 
no very great length, one finds here a to- 
tally different and very superior style of 
building. Possibly the Chinaman of the 
plains, accustomed year by year to see his 
domicile washed away, has become dis- 
heartened, and argues that as his home 
will probably only last until the next 
spring freshets, it is useless to expend 
much time or trouble upon it. He labors 
at a disadvantage too, want of stone and 
proper building material. Here, as soon 
as one has left I-chang behind, quite an- 
other style is in practice. An everlasting 
supply of stone has put greater facility in 
the way of the Chinese to construct dura- 
ble dwellings ; while the natural instincts 
of these upper river people are totally at 
variance with the dwellers of the plains, 
being much more cleanly and more pleas- 
ant in their ways and habits. A great 
number come from the province of Se- 
chuen, the borders of which this portion 
of the Yangtze skirts; and the Se-chuen- 
ese are said by authorities to be the most 
enlightened of the country population of 
China, and the most pleasant in every way. 
Emerging from the gorge a little way 
above the Needle of Heaven and Nan- 
to, the scenery opens out, and the moun- 
tains on either side take a direction more 
at right angles to the river. On the south- 
ern side the range breaks up into jagged 
peaks, below which runs an extraordinary 
cliff of white rock. The peaks at this 
spot are several thousand feet above the 
level of the river. 

Below the gorges the river scenes had 
been for the most part depressing, but 
here everything tended to elate. One 
might have been in another world, and it 
was difficult to realize that so near on the 
same river were the great mud-flats. But 
at this part a very different view met the 
eye. Nothing could be prettier than the 
boulder-strewn river, its undulating banks 
dotted with villages half hidden in groves 
of rich green bamboos, every hamlet pos- 
sessing its temple of gorgeous tilework 
and fantastic roofing ; while the long masts 
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decked in flags which stand beside the 
joss-house entrances, add to the gay color- 
ing. Cultivated fields, built in terraces, 
showed that the science of agriculture was 
by no means neglected in this valley of the 
upper Yangtze. A background of sober 
pine-clad mountains and torn peaks added 
a charm to a scene as fascinating as one 
could picture. From Shanghai to I-chang 
we had scarcely seen a tree, except in the 
European concessions of the towns; but 
here were woods and forests, groves of 
bamboos and fruit-gardens. Higher up 
the mountains took a conical form, allow- 
ing tiny streams and even rivers to dash 
down between them, to mix their waters in 
the river. At this spot has to be ascended 
the first of a series of rapids, the whole 
extending, between JI-chang and Quei- 
chow, for a distance of a hundred and 
fourteen miies. ‘The lowest of the rapids 
is not of such swiftness or so dangerous as 
those above, yet it often forms a serious 
obstacle to traffic. A number of men live 
by the banks of the river near the rapids, 
and gain ascanty livelihood by towing the 
boats up. How greata volume of water 
passes over these rapids, and how consid- 
erably the volume varies, can be imagined 
by the fact that there is a difference of 
between sixty and seventy feet in the 
height of the river in summer and in win- 
ter, the summer being the greater, owing 
to the melting snows which are continually 
pouring their torrent into the Yangtze. 

Along the shore stand rows of huts, 
erected for the accommodation of the 
“trackers;” while some few are tea- 
houses, to entice the traveller to leave his 
boat for a while and sip tea from the little 
blue cups in the midst of this charming 
scene. 

To the nervous the scene presented by 
the rapids is by no means a reassuring 
one. The shores are strewn with wreck- 
age, the mementoes of unsuccessful pas- 
sages, while here and there a salvaged 
cargo awaits some other boat to take it on 
to its destination. The principal danger 
in the passage is owing to the great num- 
bers of rocks with which the river-bed is 
strewn, some rising above the surface of 
the water, and still more invisible. The 
eddies here are stronger than ever, and 
often the back current was bearing us fast 
up-stream, when, only a few feet away, the 
water was surging and foaming in the 
other direction. 

We landed while our boats were in tow, 
taking our more valuable property, such 
as guns, etc., with a precaution against 
shipwreck, and sat ourselves down upon a 

















high boulder, watching the many craft 
shooting down upon the stream. One 
raft, a mere collection of timber, will 
never fade from my memory. A solitary 
old Chinaman steered it, and for cargo it 
supported a few household goods, a mangy 
dog, and a large coffin. The practice of, 
on changing one’s abode, removing one’s 
ancestors also, is much in vogue in China, 
and no doubt this elderly Celestial was 
traveller with his father or grandfather. 
What an illustration it formed for the 
lines :— 

Crossed . . . the melancholy flood 
‘With that grim ferryman that poets speak of, 
Into the region of perpetual night. 


And the mouth of the gorge below looked 
the entrance to a “region of perpetual 
night.” 

Qur men, with some assistance from 
the trackers on shore, soon pulled our 
boat over this first rapid, and we quickly 
found ourselves aboard again and proceed- 
ing on our way. 

The grandeur had departed from the 
scenery to some extent, but had been ex- 
changed for a scarcely less lovely and 
certainly more cheering view. Inthe gar- 
dens oranges and pomolos were ripening 
on the trees, bananas waved their ‘great 
green leaves to and fro, several varieties 
of little palms peeped from the verdure, 
and, in spite of its being November, young 
peas were coming up in the terraced fields, 
while here and there the gay temples and 
flourishing villages added life to the scene. 

The next group. of rapids to be as- 
cended are known as the Ta-tung, a much 
more serious obstacle than those below, 
and we were obliged to lighten our boat 
of all our goods, so as to give as little 
work as possible to the trackers, of whom, 
for some ridiculously small sum, we hired 
about a hundred. Our boat, being light 
and small, was passed up without any 
serious difficulty; but this was not the 
case with several large junks making the 
passage at the same time as we were. In 
one case a junk had reached the upper end 
of the rapid when the rope broke. A 
hundred or so men were thrown on their 
faces on the sand by the relaxation of 
the taut rope, while the junk itself gaily 
sailed down again, at the imminent risk of 
being dashed to pieces on one or other of 
the many rocks. Luckily it escaped, and 


by a considerable amount of skill was 
brought into a protected cove by the crew 
on board, and, as we left, was once more 
starting up the rapid; but half a day's 
work was lost. 
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To watch the trackers is a great amuse- 
ment. At any time a hundred or two 
men pulling at a long rope, with but a 
bad foothold of a boulder-strewn beach, is 
a sight worth seeing; but to add to the 
fun, each band is accompanied by a pro- 
fessional jester, who urges his men on to 
work by cracking jokes, and beating his 
companions with painless rods of split 
bamboos. The noise each blow makes as 
it falls upon the individual’s back was, F 
suppose, the reason for a missionary I 
afterwards met speaking of the cruelty of 
Chinese slavery as exemplified by the 
task-masters of the rapids of the upper 
Yangtze. 

Temples become commoner and more 
frequent as one proceeds, and at one or 
two spots the hillsides are almost lined 
with them, often their long poles a mass 
of colored flags. A high peak in the far 
distance bears on its pointed summit a 
monastery. 

Again a range of mountains appeared to 
block our way, and again we found before 
us the entrance to another gorge; but as 
evening was approaching, we did not pro- 
ceed any further, but made fast our junk 
about an hour before sunset, at the village 
of Hu-ai-tsze, at the entrance of the Lu-kan 
gorge. Here we landedand scrambled up 
a steep path to the little village, which is 
situated overlooking both the river and 
the entrance to the gorge and a small 
gully, through which flows a stream of 
clear mountain water. The houses are 
solidly built, and the natives, whom we 
found exceedingly pleasant, seemed well 
todo. Acrowd of laughing men, women, 
and children, and dogs thronged around 
us ; but, except that they were very inquis- 
itive they were perfectly inoffensive. 

We climbed still higher up the hill toa 
little joss-house, a poor little temple cer- 
tainly, with its tarnished carvings and 
placid image of Buddha. Some little In- 
dian figures of brass stood on the altar. E 
asked whence they came, and an old priest 
told my servant from far away up the river. 
Doubtless they had been carried from 
India vwié Tibet, and presented to this 
wayside shrine by some weary pilgrim. 

Early morning found clouds hanging 
over the peaks of the Lu-kan gorge; but 
as the sun rose they dispersed, exposing 
to view a scene of perfect loveliness —a 
chain of great mountains capped with the 
virgin snows of autumn, which glittered 
and shone in the bright sunshine al! pink 
and gold against a pale-blue sky. 

No words of mine can describe the Lu- 
kan gorge. The immense height of the 
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precipices that rise on each side of the 
here narrow river cannot be realized. It 
is only when one has some great junk with 
its hundreds of crew and passengers to 
compare the walls of rock with, that one 
can gain any idea of the immensity of the 
scene; and junks of this kind look like 
toy boats as they float along at the foot of 
the cliffs. Here and there, where some 
ledge has formed, the natives have erected 
little temples, almost overhanging the 
river below. How they can ascend to 
them and descend again I know not. Per- 
haps they never do. 

A little way along the gorge on the south 
side, a narrow gully, as if sawn in the rock, 
opens out, and through this mere strip of 
an opening one can catch a glimpse of still 
higher snow-peaks beyond, torn into fan- 
tastic shapes by the hand of time. 

A fair wind kept our boat moving, a 
mere speck in the enormous scene that 
surrounded us. There may be cafions in 
America as fine as these Yangtze gorges, 
but the feeling of romance is not the same. 
They lack, too, the fantastic temples of 
China, and the curious junks that one is 
forever passing. Here one is nearly 
twe!ve hundred miles from the sea, on a 
river whose banks are a succession of his- 
tories, in a country that boasts the oldest 
civilization in the world; yet how few are 
the travellers who turn aside from the 
more general routes to gaze upon some of 
the most wonderful scenery in the world ! 

At the upper end of the Lu-kan gorge, 
with its precipices thousands of feet in 
height, and its eternal gloom, we turned 
back. With what reluctance we watched 
cur boat’s head once more pointing down- 
stream! for away still further up lies a 
land of unexplored wonders, — the high- 
lands of Se-chuen and the great O moun- 
tain; the wild Lolo and Mantze tribes, 
unconquered in their fastnesses ; and still 
further away, Batang, the city of Lamas, 
and the huge mountains of Tibet. 

The stream carried us quickly down. 
The coolies laid aside their oars and lolled 
about smoking their opium. As we pro- 
ceeded, the pace of the boat increased, 
and we approached the rapids. The very 
danger added to the enjoyment as we were 
whirled down amongst the rocks. ‘The 
water, tossed into eddies and whirlpools, 
foamed around us. Some we kept clear 
of, others we passed through, experienc- 
ing a pleasant dancing sensation. Our 
voices were almost drowned at times by 
the sound of the boiling and hissing water. 
Once a rock rising from mid-stream 


seemed to threaten us. Our Celestial 
captain was at the helm. He steered 
straight for it. A smash seemed inevita- 
ble; but so fast ran the current that its 
very force swung the bow out when only a 
few feet away, and sent us faster than ever 
flying down the river. 

At Hong-ming-me-au, a village with 
about twice as many houses as there are 
syllables in its name, we went ashore, only 
to beat a retreat under a cloud of stones 
and mud with which the inhabitants wel- 
comed us; very different behavior from 
that we experienced in most of the places 
we had landed at. We found that by 
beating a hasty retreat we but increased 
the number of missiles, while any attempt 
to face the foe, armed _ though we were, 





would have led to serious results; so we 
adopted the only other plan, and sauntered 
back, smiling and taking no notice, as 
though we really rather enjoyed it. Back 
through the grand I-chang gorge we 
floated, until once more we found ourselves 
Opposite the town which gives to it its 
name. Here we embarked on the steamer 
which had carried us from Hankow, and 
next morning were under steam again. 
Our journey from I-chang to Hankow was 
uneventful, except that, the river having 
iallen very considerably since our ascent, 
we spent a number of hours on a mud- 
bank in mid-stream, a predicament which 
might have been of more serious incon- 
venience had not our captain been a most 
skilful and careful navigator. At Hankow 
we were as hospitably treated as we had 
been before, and after two days’ stay there 
proceeded to Shanghai. 

Off Woo-sung the Chinese fleet was 
lying. Besides the several ironclads 
brought from England, there were many 
of the old war-junks, rich in scarlet and 
gold dragons and gaudy flags, which, in 
contrast to the dull grey men-of-war, 
looked doubly antiquated. A few hours 
later we landed on the bund at Shanghai. 

Pleasantest amongst the many pleasant 
recollections of a tour in the far East is 





this voyage up the Yangtze-Kiang to me. 
Yet the evénts of this summer and autumn 
| have cast a gloom over the river. Riots 
|have broken out, lives have been lost, 
property destroyed, and a crisis brought 
aboutin China. Some of those who were 
most kind to us have been cruelly treated ; 
| saddest of all, perhaps, the attack on the 
French Catholic sisters at I-chang, who 
had been our fellow-companions on the 
first part of our voyage so few months be- 
fore. 





WALTER B. HArRrIs. 














From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 

No plant on earth has ever aroused so 
many kinds of interest on all possible 
grounds as the mystic mistletoe. Take it 
how you will, that strange shrub is a won- 
der. From every point of view it teems 
with curiosity. Its parasitic mode of 
growth, its paradoxical greenness among 
the bare boughs of winter, its pale and 
ghostly berries, its sticky fruit, filled full 
with viscid bird-lime, have all aroused pro- 
found and respectful attention from the 
very earliest ages. Then its religious 
importance in so many countries and ages, 
its connection with Christmas and the 
midwinter Saturnalia, its social survival 
to our own time as the Yule-tide symbol, 
and its modern relation to the pleasing 
anachronism of indiscriminate kissing, all 
invest it alike with an additional factitious 
importance. Yet, strange to say, the full 
story of the mistletoe has never yet been 
written at any adequate length. It has 
been left for the nineteenth century and 
the present humble scribe to attempt for 
the first time in the world’s history an ex- 
haustive account of the plant and its cult, 
— the mistletoe itself and the superstitions 
based upon it. 

The origin of the mistletoe, like that of 
Mr. Jeames de la Pluche, is to a certain 
extent “wrop in mystery.” Evolutionists 
as yet can tell us but little as to its prob- 
able line of development from earlier an- 
cestors. It belongs, indeed, to a small 
family of parasitical plants, all of them as 
gentlemanly in their habits as the Tite- 
Barnacles themselves, being absolutely 
dependent upon other trees for a part at 
least of their livelihood, and showing very 
little affinity to any other order. It is 
conjectured, to be sure—lI believe with 
justice — that this isolated group of para- 
sitic shrubs may be honeysuckles gone 
wrong — may be descended in the last 
resort from some aberrant member of what 
botanists playfully know as tke caprifolia- 
ceous order; and this is all the more prob- 
able because climbing and twining plants 
are particularly liable to degenerate in 
the long run into confirmed parasitism. 
But if so, the resemblance to the supposed 
primitive honeysuckle ancestor, as in the 
case of so many other distinguished pedi- 
grees, is now almost obliterated. The 


flower retains hardly a trace of honey- 
suckle peculiarities ; the opposite leaves 
and the smocth round berry, capped by 
the remnant of a calyx, alone suggest the 
possibility of a remote cousinship with 
woodbine, laurustinus, and guelder-rose. 
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And this is just as it should be, for the 
mistletoe is nothing if not vague and mys- 
terious. It trades upon the occult, the 
abstruse, the recondite. A plant whose 
relationships were all as clear as mud 
would lack that mystic element of the dim 
and the incomprehensible which Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer considers essential and fun- 
damental to the very idea of religion. 

The modern mistletoe, as we know it 
to-day, in its present highly evolved and 
degenerate state as a confirmed parasite, 
is no longer an enigma. It is a woody 
shrub, with yellowish-green leaves, which 
specially affects the branches of apple- 
trees, pears, and poplars. People who get 
their ideas vaguely and at second-hand 
from books, have a general notion, indeed, 
that the mistletoe’s favorite haunt is the 
British oak ; but this, I need hardly say, 
is a complete mistake; as I shall show 
hereafter, it was the very rarity of the 
mistletoe on oaks that gave one, when 
found there, its peculiar sanctity in the 
eyes of primitive peoples. Inthe purely 
wild condition, mistletoe grows mostly on 
poplars alone; in civilized and cultivated 
soils it extends its depredations, wherever 
it gets a chance, to apple orchards and 
pear-trees. 

And this is the manner of the generation 
of mistletoes. The young seedlings sprout 
on a branch of their involuntary host, 
where the seed has been carried by birds 
in a way which I shall hereafter more 
fully describe, at its proper point in the 
life-history of the species. Instead of 
rooting themselves, however, like mere 
groundling plants, by small fibrous root- 
lets, they fasten by a sort of sucker-like 

ocess to the tissues of the tree on which 
they feed; and, penetrating its bark to 
the living layer just beneath, suck up 
elaborated sap from the veins of their 
victim. Thus they live at the expense of 
the poplar whose food they appropriate ; 
and when many of them together infesta 
single tree, as one may often see in the 
long roadside avenues of central France, 
they succeed in largely strangling and 
choking the foliage of their unhappy host. 
Nevertheless, the mistletoe is not quite a 
parasite of the deepest dye, like our com- 
mon English dodder or the felonious 
broomrape, which are both of them leaf- 
less, and derive their entire nutriment from 
the vessels of the plants on which they 
prey. Mistletoe still retains some relics of 
self-respect ; it has only reached the first 
stage of parasitism. It keeps to this day 
green leaves of its own, containing the 
active vegetable, digestive principle, chlo- 
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rophyll, which manufactures starch for it 
under the influence of sunlight. It takes 
from its host elaborated sap, rich in many 
prime elements of its needful food ; but it 
does something for its own support, all the 
same, by supplementing them with mate- 
rial honestly obtained in its own wan green 
foliage. 

Everybody knows well the look of those 
pale yellowish leaves, thick, stiff, and 
leathery, which seem to betoken in their 
very appearance the uncanny mode of life 
of the plant that bears them. But it is 
not everybody that knows equally well the 
little inconspicuous greenish flowers that 
precede and produce the berries — flowers 
of two sexes, often separately borne on 
distinct plants, the wee little males with 
no trace of petals, while the females still 
retain some last relic of their high estate 
{when they were handsome honeysuckles) 
in the shape of four tiny, scale-like flower- 
leaves, so inconspicuous that one needs to 
look close indeed with a magnifying glass 
to detect their presence. Yet there they 
are to this day, degraded petals, to prove 
the fall of the mistletoe, an outward and 
visible sign of its long course of degen- 
eracy. In the centre of these fertile blos- 
soms stands a wee sticky column, the 
sensitive surface of the ovary ; small flies 
and other unconsidered insect riff-raff act 
as go-betweens to convey the pollen from 
the male flowers to their spinster sisters. 
A few specks of honey dotted about on 
the cups serve to reward their labor and 
attract their attentions. In search of it, 
the flies smear themselves over with golden 
grains on the petalless flowers, which they 
rub off again unconsciously on the sticky 
surface of the female ovaries. This sets 
up fructification. As soon as the fertiliz- 
ing powder has quickened the embryo 
within, a fruit grows out apace —the fa- 
miliar semi-transparent and mysterious- 
looking berry of our Christmas mistletoe. 

Every part of this strange plant is full 
of oddity; and no part more so than these 
wonderful berries. They are white, so as 
to attract the eyes of friendly birds ; and 
they are filled with a very viscid and ad- 
hesive pulp, which sticks like glue to 
whatever touches it. Indeed, the Latin 
name of the plant, vzscum, and the French 
one, gui, both have reference to this gummy 
peculiarity; and the adjective wésczd itself 
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is the object subserved in the shrub’s 
economy by the sticky material. Mistle- 
toe berries are much sought after by sun- 
dry fruit-eating birds, but especially by the 
missel-thrush, which owes both its common 
English name and its scientific appellation 
of Zurdus viscivorus to its marked affec- 
tion for this mystic food. Now, as the 
bird eats the berries, it gets the seeds en- 
tangled on its feet and bill by the sticky 
surroundings ; and then, flying away to 
another tree, it gets rid of them in turn by 
rubbing them off sideways in a fork of 
the branches. That happens to be the 
precise spot that best suits the young 
mistletoe as a place for sprouting in. If 
it fellon to the ground beneath, it would 
be unable to maintain itself without the 
aid of a host; but rubbed off on a poplar 
or apple-tree, where the missel-thrush most 
often carries it in search of more berries, 
it bores its way quickly into the very tis- 
sues of its victim, and begins to suck his 
blood gaily for its own advantage after the 
hereditary habit of its wicked kind. 

Such is the life-cycle of the common 
English mistletoe in our own country. 
We have but one species here, the mistle- 
toe of the Druids (about whom, more 
anon); but in southern Europe there is 
also a smaller kind, the green-berried 
mistletoe, which infests rather the juni- 
pers of the Mediterranean region. This 
still more degraded descendant of a honey- 
suckle ancestor has become completely 
parasitic in its habits, and incapable of 
self-support, so that its leaves are reduced 
to mere purposeless relics in the shape of 
opposite scales arranged flat on the stem; 
and it derives its nourishment entirely 
from the body of its host, instead of sup- 
plementing its robbery, like our own Brit- 
ish plant, by some honest toil on its own 
account. Inthe forests of Germany and 
Italy another genus of the same family is 
found in abundance, by name Jovanthus — 
I apologize for my language ; it preys for 
the most part upon oaks and chestnut- 
trees. Without being needlessly botanical 
— for I know how a giddy world hates the 
very suspicion of botany, as Sir John 
Cheke’s age hated learning, “net worse 
than toad or asp ” —I may venture to add 
in a stage aside that anybody who wishes 
to see for himself the resemblance still 





means literally, “like mistletoe.” Bird- 
lime (called g/w in French) is prepared 
from the berries. The pulp that yields it 
surrounds a single solitary seed, for whose 
sake the whole mechanism has been | 
developed by the parent plant. And this | 


remaining between the honeysuckle family 
and the mistletoes should compare the 
flowers and fruit of the little English mos- 
chatel, of the common elder, and of the 
true honeysuckles with our British mistle- 
toe and with the Mediterranean species; 
and little doubt will then be left on any 














candid and competent mind (like yours and 
mine) as to the reality of the pedigree 
assigned to the group by modern evolu- 
tionists. 

By far the most interesting point about 
the mistletoe, however, is the human 
superstitions that have gradually clustered 
around the wan green parasite and those 
glossy white berries. And the origin and 
true meaning of these superstitions has 
only quite lately been made known to the 
world by that acute and learned anthro- 
pologist, Mr. J. G. Frazer, in his epoch- 
making work, * The Golden Bough.” Till 
Mr. Frazer read aright for us the funda- 
mental ideas involved in the widespread 
mistletoe worship, that strange antique 
cult seemed as incomprehensible and as 
enigmatic as the Sphinx herself. By the 
light he has cast upon the whole subject 
of sacred trees, mistletoe-worship becomes 
now a simple and natural case of a very 
common and comprehensible primitive 
worship. 

From a very early period men began to 
adore and to propitiate the spirits which, 
as they believed, animated and inspired 
the trees and shrubs whose fruits or grains 
formed their chief subsistence. Thus the 
corn-spirit was worshipped as Ceres or as 
Demeter; the wine-spirit as Liber, Dio- 
nysus, or Bacchus. And primitive peo- 
ples, as Mr. Frazer has shown, considered 
that these tree or plant spirits were actu- 
ally inherent in the herbs or shrubs they 
caused to grow and animated. Hence it 
was to them a matter of great importance 
to worship and appease the plant-spirits, 
in order that in due time they might bring 
forth their increase. The very growth of 
the corn, of the vine, of the forest trees, 
depended, men thought, on this informing 
soul that stood to them as man’s breath 
stands to man’s body. 

But primitive men think grossly of the 
soul itself as in some way material, tangi- 
ble, and visible —a little copy or miniature 
of the frame it inhabits. Many classical 
pictures show us the soul as a small 
winged figure issuing from the mouth ; and 
even in the mosaics in the atrium of St. 
Mark’s at Venice, the Creator is depicted 
in the very act of thrusting down Adam’s 
throat a tiny mannikin or spirit, so that 
“man became a living soul.” If ideas 
like these survived unabashed even among 
tenth-century Christians, we may well be 
sure that far cruder and more materialistic 
notions of the soul existed among primi- 
tive agricultural peoples. Thus the corn- 


Spirit was sometimes supposed to be in- 
carnate in the last sheaf of wheat left 
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standing at the harvest, or made up into 
the corn-baby or kerna-babby —a quaint, 
straw-built god, still paraded in many an 
English harvest-field, and the original, as 
learned men have shown, of the maiden 
Persephone, whom even Athenian culture 
knew chiefly by her antique name of the 
Koré or girl. Sometimes, too, the corn- 
spirit was found embodied in fox or mouse 
or mole or lizard ; sometimes, as the last 
sheaf of the harvest was cut, it took refuge 
in the body of the man who cut it. The 
bloody rites connected with this last belief 
do not concern us here; they may be read 
about at full, with many curious details, in 
the graphic and learned pages of Frazer 
and of Mannhardt. 

What has all this to do, however, with 
the worship of the mistletoe? Well, a 
moment’s consideration will show that in 
all northern climates the trees of the for- 
est every autumn die to all outer appear- 
ance when they shed their leaves, and are 
resuscitated again in the spring when their 
lost soul returns to them. In the familiar 
legend of Demeter and Persephone we 
see how profoundly this yearly death and 
resurrection of vegetation impressed early 
thinkers; and how implicitly they ac- 
counted for it by supposing that the soul 
of all dead plants went down during the 
winter to the nether world, the common 
realm of departed spirits. Even St. Paul 
himself uses the simile of corn to enforce 
the Christian doctrine of death and resur- 
rection. But just as ghosts sometimes 
walk this upper earth after death, or show 
themselves embodied in material form as 
owls, or bats, or snakes, or trees, or rivers 
—sothere is nothing surprising to early 
minds in the idea that the soul of the for- 
est may embody itself in a man (like the 
King of the Wood at Aricia), or may as- 
sume material form as a bough ora branch, 
a beast or an insect. 

Now, with a general philosophy of 
things like this fermenting in his brain, 
let barbaric man go out into the wild 
woods in winter to see a green twig of 
mistletoe on an otherwise bare and leaf- 
less tree — ard what idea must he almost 
necessarily form to himself of this sur- 
prising phenomenon? Why, the idea that 
the twig is the incarnate soul of the tree, 
the living and immortal part which guards 
its life for it through the seeming death on 
long sleep of winter. And there is clear 
evidence in abundance that all early races 
did actually so regard that strange ever- 
green parasite. Everywhere the mistle- 
toe was held in mystic honor, and was 
worshipped as the very soul of the forest 
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trees, to which men in the hunting and | 
early agricultural stage owed so large a 
boon of food and fire and shelter. 

The life of the tree —the life of the 
wood, the grove, the forest—was thus 
intimately bound up, men thought in their 
quaint philosophy, with the life of the 
mistletoe. Tear it off, and another sprang 
up new in its place, to be the embodiment 
and representative of all the trees around 
it. ‘Uno avulso, non deficit alter,” says 
Virgil of the “golden bough” which 
fEneas plucks under the advice of the 
sibyl; and any one who looks at the yel- 
lowish-green leaves of our Christmas plant 
will never doubt thatjit is indeed the golden 
bough in question. 

Not only, however, is the mistletoe 
closely bound up with the life of the tree 
and the genius of the forest; it is closely 
bound up, too, with the life of the special 
human being who aiso represents the soul 
of the woodland. This double personifi- 
cation is common in ancient religions, 
Many mythological tales show us cases of 
sacred persons who can never be killed 
till a certain evergreen bough is plucked 
from a tree—a bough which contains 
their fate, their soul, their destiny. Thus 
Balder could only be hurt by a shaft of 
mistletoe ; and thus, even in historical 
times, the awful priest of the grove of Ari- 
cia— “the priest who slew the slayer, 
and shall himself be slain” — could only 
be attacked after his assailant had plucked, 
from the sacred grove of which he was the 
representative and guardian, a bough of 
mistletoe, the soul and embodiment of the 
holy forest. 

This case of the Arician priesthood is 
so very clear and conspicuous an illustra- 
tion of the principles involved that Mr. 
Frazer has made it the text for his whole 
treatment of the abstruse problem of mis- 
tletoe-lore. The mysterious being — half 
god, half murderer—who dwelt in the 
grove of Nemi, and who continued into 
the civilized age of the Caesars the bloody 
and barbarous rites of pre-historic sav- 
agery, was always by usage a runaway 
slave, who held his divine honors on a 
strange, dark tenure. He could gain the 
priesthood only by killing his predecessor, 
whose soul, it was believed, thus passed 
direct into the conqueror’s body. He bore 
the title of King of the Grove — Rex Ne- 
morensis — and was thus, as it were, the 
human embodiment and dwelling-place of 





the universal tree-spirit. But he kept his 
soul, it would seem, for all that, in a mis- | 
tletoe-bough, which was the soul of the | 
wood, just as Meleager kept his in the | 
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half-burned brand, or the Indian prince of 
the story in a box ora parrot. Therefore, 
before the aspirant for the bloody honors 
of the Arician priesthood could slay the 
King of the Wood and reign himself in 
his stead, it was necessary that he should 
pluck this embodied soul of the grove 
from its native tree ; after which he might 
lawfully attack in single combat the exist- 
ing representative and embodiment of the 
tree-spirit. If he conquered, the soul of 
the forest passed into his own body ; he 
became himself the new Rex Nemorensis ; 
and forthwith a fresh mistletoe sprang up 
in sympathy, to replace the one he had 
plucked in his battle for the mastery. 

Now, how does all this tell upon the 
Druidical custom, and the present Christ- 
mas use of the mistletoe? Can any trace- 
able connection be shown to exist between 
the King of the Wood and the custom of 
kissing pretty girls under the pale white 
berries? I fancy yes—and it comes 
about in this way. 

There can be very little doubt that to 
the ancient Celtic nations of Britain and 
the Continent, the oak and the acorn were 
most important objects of concern and 
perhaps of worship. The Roman writers 
tell us they lived upon acorns. That 
seems unlikely ; but it is probable that 
they fed to some extent upon forest prod- 
uce ; it is certain that at some earlier age 
than the historic their ancestors must 
have done so; and at least a sacrificial 
and sacramental rite of acorn-eating must 
in all probability have survived among 
them. Toa people with such habits, the 
mistletoe, when it grew on an oak, as so 
rarely happens, must have represented the 
embodied soul of the oak-tree, the father 
and producer of all acorns. Hence it was 
naturally an object of very profound and 
peculiar worship—a visible god — the 
tree-spirit in its most important and eco- 
nomically useful avatar. It was, so to 
speak, the essence of the whole race of 
oaks, rolled into a single tangible twig ; 
no wonder it was cut, as we read, with a 
golden knife, and reverently received into 
a fine linen cloth for the particular adora- 
tion of its woad-stained votaries. 

But why cut it at all? Why not leave 
the thrice-sacred plant growing on the tree 
where the Druids found it? That is a 
hard question to answer, and one for which 
one can only offer conjectural explana- 
tions. But the case of the Arician priest- 


hood would seem at least to suggest the 
| pregnant idea that the cutting of the mis- 
tletoe was not, as our Roman informants 
imagined, the central point and main ele- 
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ment of the ceremony; it was perhaps 
only the accompaniment of those other 
bloody rites of human sacrifice which we 
know to have formed part of the Druidical 
religion. If so, then possibly, when the 
mistletoe was cut, a human representative 
of the forest soul, an incarnate oak-spirit, 
a Celtic Rex Nemorensis, was sacrificed 
by his successor, himself to himself, after 
the strange and mystic fashion of so many 
antique peoples. And this is apparently 
the rationale of so curious a rite ; in order 
that the human embodiment of the divine 
soul might not grow old and feeble, so 
that ali trees might suffer, he was killed, 
as Mr. Andrew Lang phrases it, “ with all 
the pluck in him;” and his sanctity 
passed on forthwith to a younger and 
more vigorous representative. And so, 
too, perhaps the evergreen mistletoe itself 
was cut down, itself to itself, in order that 
a younger and fresher mistletoe bough 
might spring up in its place—in order 
that **uno avulso non deficeret alter” — 
golden, like the last, and equally holy and 
precious. Be this as it may, it is at any 
rate certain that in many ancient religions, 
where trees were sacred, the mistletoe, the 
visible soul of dead trees in winter, was 
held in very special and peculiar reverence. 

And now, how has\mistletoe, thus shown 
to owe its sanctity to the very oldest and 
bloodiest stratum of savage religious 
thought, managed to hold its own to the 
present day, and to get incorporated into 
the religion of peace itself, in connection 
with the great annual midwinter festival 
which marks the birth of the founder of 
Christianity ? 

Well, to explain this obvious anomaly, 
we must remember, first of all, that Chris- 
tianity in its early days made many ex- 
ternal concessions upon minor points of 
detail to the fixed habits of primitive 
paganism. Gregory’s famous advice to 
Augustine on the first mission to Britain 
—to Christianize the holy places and tem- 
ples of the heathen Saxons by crosses and 
religious services, so that the people 
might still continue to worship at their 
accustomed shrines — was but a definite 
avowal of the common practice of the 
Church, in giving the least possible ner- 
vous shock to the ingrained religious sen- 
timents of its catechumens. Christmas 
itself, for example, is fixed in a purely 
arbitrary way at the date of the old hea- 
then midwinter festival—the Yule-tide, 
the Saturnalia—when the sun, having 
reached its furthest southern limit, begins 
to move northward again, bringing with it 
fresh life, green leaves, the flowers, the 
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spring, the summer. To all early minds, 
that feast of reviving vegetation had a 
great significance. Sun-worship, tree- 
worship, the cult of the corn, the vine, the 
oak, the wood-spirits, all made it for them 
into a period of the highest natural sanc- 
tity. 

What more obvious, then, than that at 
this period of reawakening life in the veg- 
etable world —this time when the gquick- 
ening sun began his giad journey home 
again, to revive the dead boughs and dor- 
mant roots of the green things — the mis- 
tletoe, the symbol and soul of the forest 
trees, should come in for a special degree 
of reverence and adoration? The two 
great feasts of the round year, for Celt and 
Teuton alike, were Yule-tide and Mid- 
summer. The one saw the sun begin his 
northward course, with fresh promise of 
fruits and corn and warmth and light and 
plenty; the other saw him arrived at the 
fulness of his power, with that promise 
fulfilled in a plentiful harvest and abun- 
dance of store for the coming winter. 

The Church, in its day of partial and 
tentative triumph, turned the heathen fes- 
tival into the feast of the Nativity; but it 
kept it still at the season of the winter 
solstice. Most of the heathen rites still 
survived under Christianized forms — the 
yule-log, the mistletoe, the holly berries, 
the Christmas-tree, the ancient saturnalia 
of beef and beer and pudding. Relics of 
sun-worship and tree-worship still peep 
out through it all; Christmas is even now 
just the pagan Yule-tide, barely disguised 
under a thin veil of ecclesiastical sanc- 
tion. 

Last of all, but most important to the 
giddy minds of youth, why do we kiss, 
unreproved, under the mistletoe? For 
that strange but not wholly reprehensible 
practice various causes might no doubt be 
assigned, It may be merely a survival of 
the old saturnalian freedom, the ebullition 
of high spirits, junketing, and joy, due to 
the good things of the season, the cakes 
and ale, and ginger hot i’ the mouth, or to 
delight at the sun’s return from his cold 
southward banishment. But I fancy the 
rite goes a little deeper into the core of 
things than that; and its specially close 
connection with the mistletoe seems to 
suggest such a profounder and more mys- 
tical explanation. This, at least, is how 
the matter envisages itself to me, as read 
by the light of some instructive savage 
analogies. 
| In many primitive tribes, when the chief 
or king dies, there ensues a wild period of 
' general license, an orgy of anarchy, till a 
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new king is chosen and consecrated in his 
stead to replace him. During this terrible 
interregnum or lordship of misrule, when 
every man does that which is right (or 
otherwise) in his own eyes, all things are 
lawful; or rather, there are no laws, no 
lawgiver, no executive. But as soon as 
the new chief comes to his own again, 
everything is changed ; the community re- 
sumes at once its wonted respectability. 
Now, is it not probable that the mid- 
winter orgy is similarly due to the cutting 
of the mistletoe ? perhaps even to the kill- 
ing of the King of the Wood along with 
it? Till the new mistletoe grows, are not 
all things allowable? At any rate, I cast 
out this hint as a possible explanation of 
saturnalian freedom in general, and kiss- 
ing under the mistletoe in particular. It 
may conceivably survive as the last faint 
memory of that wild orgy of license which 
accompanied the rites of so many slain 
gods— Tammuz, Adonis, Dionysus, At- 
tis. Much mitigated and mollified by civ- 
ilization and Christianity, we may still see 
in it, perhaps, some dim lineaments of the 
mad feasts which Herodotus describes for 
us over the dead gods of Egypt. So far 
back into the realms of savage thought 
does that seemingly picturesque and harm- 
iess mistletoe hurry us, 
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WOMEN OF NAPLES. 


BY CONSTANCE EAGLESTONE, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE,” ETC. 


THE woman of the upper class in south- 
ern Italy may be described as a brilliant 
humming-bird, whose irresponsible exist- 
ence is passed in flashing her own bright 
hues in the sun. To her sisters of the 
lower orders the lot of the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water has beengiven. In 
the city which has claimed for its own 
peculiar use the name of Beautiful, labor 
is more equally distributed, but in the dis- 
tricts around — in Capri above all — what- 
ever burden is heaviest and task most 
distasteful, is handed over to those who 
are least able to bear it, and one constantly 
inclines to exclaim with a young naval 
officer here the other day: “I don’t know 
how these Italians can “ve under the 
disgrace of seeing their women slave as 
they do!” 

In studying woman, however, one of 
the earliest things to be learnt is that 
she never really needs pity unless she is 
unhappy, and that, judging from appear 
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| ances, the lower-class maidens and moth 


ers of I] Regno, as they still call Naples’ 
are not. Life cannot be taken as easily 
now as it was twenty years ago, before 
the Sardinian occupation, when every one 
who was not a beggar supporter was a 
beggar, and few, unless they so inclined, 
must work before they might eat; yet the 
women round about the Bay, and those 
who are scattered over the vine-clad hills 
of the interior, are tall and straight, and 
bright and comely as ever. 

The following is the simple history of 
a day of thousands who live in the little 
“cities ” which gem the curving shores of 
the southern half of this peninsula, Car- 
mela rises while it is still almost night, 
ties a brightly colored kerchief over her 
fresh white blouse and dark petticoat, and 
places a thick pad, the badge of her trade, 
on her black curly hair, which was brushed 
out and plaited up a week ago, and will 
need no further attention for some time to 
come. Then she cautions her little son 
to be punctual at school, and not keep the 
good priest waiting. If he be a boy of 
any spirit, however, she knows he will not 
dream of obeying her, but will run down 
to the Marina, and spend the day in gnaw- 
ing cast-away melons, plunging into the 
sea, and demanding uaa éottiglia for im- 
aginary services from every passing stran- 
ger. His sister, quite oblivious of the 
fact that she is bearing a very fair pro- 
portion of the wrongs of woman on her 
little brown brow, cheerfully follows her 
mother, for she is ten years old to-day, so 
is forthwith to be instructed in her pro- 
fession — that of a beast of burden. 

A new wing is to be added to an hotel, 
an embankment to be extended to enclose 
another acre of a vineyard, or a breakwater 
to be carried fifty yards further out to sea, 
and as the men are all fully occupied in 
puddling up lime to make cement, in turn- 
ing the handle of a construction for rais- 
ing small blocks of stone singly —that 
very machine which Romulus invented 
when he began to pile up his wall —and 
in laying the light, hollow bricks one on 
the other, it is necessary that Carmela and 
her little girl should help the other women 
to begin the real work of the day; that is, 
to go down to the water’s brink, pick up 
the blocks of stone thrown down there 
out of the barge, and carry them up the 
steep slope to the point where the addi- 
tional wing was being spread. 

Carmela carefully places the pad she 
has prepared on her child’s shining hair, 
then selects a large, flat stone, and puts it 
on the top; being a practical geologist she 
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knew at a glance which was the lightest 
of those strewn about ; and understanding 
thoroughly the law of balance, she was 
aware that a large stone would be less 
likely than a small one to slip from its 
place and paint a black bruise on her little 
one’s shoulder or instep. That done, she 
straightens her shoulders, bids her hold 
her head well up, plant her little foot firm, 
and let her arms swing loose from her side; 
then sends her off up the hill, snatching 
up the nearest of the big boulders, and 
raises it hastily up to her own pad that 
she may follow her little girl to see that 
no careless pedestrian runs up against 
her, causing the unaccustomed burden to 
quiver or fall. 

Up and down the hill, till their shapely 
shoulders must ache and their laden brows 
throb with pain and fatigue, the mother 
and her child pass, while the sun beats 
fiercely down upon them, and the hot 
pavement which they tread blisters their 
brown feet. There can be noscamping of 
work, for an Argus-eyed inspector sits to 
watch it, and would have much to say if 
an attempt were made to slip away with 
fewer than the full tale of bricks. How- 
ever, his task is no difficult one, and, for- 
tunate man, he is never made to feel a 
tyrant, as, however strict and stern his 
orders be, these sunny-natured women 
always obey them with a smile. 

At noon an hour of grace is usually 
given, and then Carmela and her little 
daughter sit down in the shade, the latter 
forgetting her weariness in her triumph at 
having made her a@ébut and being pro- 
claimed to the world as a grown-up woman 
of ten. They now for the first time that 
day break their fast and feast ona crust 
of sour bread and a slice of a watermelon. 
This meal will be repeated at eight o’clock, 
just before they go to bed; but if Car- 
mela’s husband were not a prosperous and 
industrious man, she, as is the case with 
most of her neighbors, would eat once in 
the day only. Try to think what that 
means: torise at dawn; to go out unre- 
freshed, even by a cup of milk; to pursue 
an occupation making heavy demands on 
physical vigor; not to return home till 
dusk, and then to propitiate nature with a 
little fruit and bread, or, in moments of 
wild extravagance, a dish of macaroni. 
Truly air and sunshine are more sustain- 
ing in southern Italy than elsewhere. 

As they lean back against the tufa wall, 
the Italian tongue, more silent here when 
owned by a woman than a man, is loos- 
ened, and the stiffened fingers, released 
from their toil, fly abroad as they help on 
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the conversation which concerns the festa 
to-morrow, when the mother means to buy 
a bright yellow kerchief to twist round her 
dusky locks, and a gingerbread cake in 
the form of an anchor, its coil of rope 
marked in white sugar, for the little work- 
woman beside her. 

These festas form the chief pleasure of 
the Neapolitans, young and old, and will 
keep them wandering about the little 
Marina in delighted groups till midnight. 
They usually take place on Sunday, being 
mostly connected with the services of the 
Church; but one is occasionally kept on 
some week day, thus consoling the workers 
for the want of a Saturday afternoon hol- 
iday, which is not recognized here. It 
should have been mentioned while dawn 
was still young, that before beginning the 
labor of the day, the mother and child 
had entered the little church, sprinkled 
holy water on their brows, and knelt for a 
few minutes at the steps of the altar. 
Superstition and ignorance cling close to 
the simple, untaught women of southern 
Italy, it is true, but hovering above them 
is the spirit of true religion, childlike, 
trustful, and sincere, and its gentle teach- 
ing, along with much which might be 
well put aside, includes some honest, 
practical ideas of duty to oneself and 
one’s neighbor, 

‘The nightmare of the lower classes is 
the terribly excessive and oppressive tax- 
ation. Their wages are pitifully small, 
and few as are their natural needs, and 
fewer as they compel them to be, they 
cannot meet the demands made upon 
them. Far and wide that divining rod 
which resolves to evoke something out of 
nothing reaches, and taxation is almost 
reduced to the level of an absurdity; 
poultry, itis said, are to come under the 
ban next, and the peasants who have 
earned a few soldi by selling an occasional 
egg to their richer neighbors, must now 
hide away their chickens in the cellar, 
and tie up the bill of the crowing chanti- 
cleer with an end of colored twine: for 
fear they should call down a visit from 
the Syndic. 

Cos? si fa when a nation is bent on be- 
ing great. 

Let us return to the little home which 
Carmela left before dawn. It consists of 
a single room, and this is shared between 
her own family and that of Serafina her 
sister. As they are prosperous they can 
afford a window and a balcony, the latter 
counting almost as a second room. Two 
or three households established above, 
have no light or air excepting that which 
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is supplied through a small unglazed hole 
in the wall, usually stopped up with tufa- 
bricks. And yet they live! 

Serafina is a fruit-sorter by trade, but 
as she has various calls upon her before 
going up to the lemon-groves, she rises 
first of the family. First she must bring 
in water. This is done in a primitive 
fashion by stepping out on to the balcony, 
and letting down a pail into the round 
stone well in the court beneath. Until a 
short time ago, one of the daily occupa- 
tions was to carry up sait water. Now a 
tax is laid on the sea. If Serafina wish, 
she may carry up a little pitcher of Nep- 
tune’s great gift in her hand, but nothing 
out of which she might extract a few 
grains of salt for her mess of macaroni 
and tomatoes. A string of the latter are 
hung up on the balcony to dry, and below 
is an earthen pot containing a root of the 
same, to which she gives a few drops of 
water as she swings in her pail. 

That done, she takes in her hand a little 
cresset of oil and some flowers picked the 
night before, for she is going up the hill 
and will pass a strip of vineyard which 
useG to belong to her father, and these are 
votive offerings to be laid at the shrine of 
the Virgin who protects the vines and 
olives. It is a neat little recess, and the 
Holy Image is marked out on porcelain 
tiles and protected bya sheet of glass and 
frame of sculptured stone. One of these 
stands at the corner of each vineyard and 
every turn of the road, and none is without 
a tender, reverent handmaid to do it honor. 
A couple of fox-colored dogs rush franti- 
cally out barking loudly as she enters the 
iron gateway, but fawn upon her as they 
recognize her voice. They are the guar- 
dians of the vineyard, and most effectually 
secure the safety of the purple clusters 
above their heads. 

As Serafina leaves the plot of high 
raised ground, a subtle change comes over 
her. Shesteps cautiously as though afraid 
of being overheard, and looks guiltily 
round. She has no designs on the grapes, 
it is clear, and as she has a husband. and 
children at home, cannot be stealing to 
meet a lover under atrysting-tree. More- 
over, the trysting-tree is not of Neapolitan 
growth. 

This is her case. Her brother Antonio 
— most men down here are named Anto- 
nio, the rest are called Antonino —has 
been employed through the summer on 
board a yacht belonging to one of the 
visitors at the big hotel where her sister 
works. Two nights agoas he was cooking 
his supper in the little vessel, he upset a 
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his toes. He promptly thrust his feet into 
the sea to effect a cure, and consequently, 
poor fellow, suffered greatiy ail night. In 
the morning his kind patron, hearing of 
the misfortune, arranged for him to be 
received and treated at the hospital of the 
village. 

In fear and trembling Antonio repaired 
thither, for a Neapolitan knows better than 
to trust nurses and doctors. However, 
the padrone had ordered and he must 
obey, though doubtless he would be sub- 
jected to cholera or to dissection before 
morning. 

His courage held out for three hours, 
during which he took off his bandages 
seven times to show his fellow-patients 
how his toes were going on. Then he 
looked down from the hospital balcony 
where he had been placed to take the air, 
and saw that the gate into the courtyard 
stood ajar. Now was his time—not a 
moment was to be lost, he must fly. 

He stole softly down-stairs, Twice he 
had to go back thinking he saw the shadow 
of some nurse in the distance. Once he 
took refuge in the chamber of a bed-ridden 
old man, who nodded sympathetically and 
wished him good luck. He would not 
stand in the path of a poor patient with 
scalded toes, fleeing away on his heels for 
his life. 

So by dint of doubling and crouching, 
and hiding in friendiy corners, Antonio 
escaped, and got up on tothe hill, where 
he spent the night, after sending a mes- 
sage tohis mother to come and find him 
there with food in the morning. 

The two consulted darkly together, and 
then thought it would be wise to change 
his place of concealment and go up higher, 
near where the quail-nets were hung on 
Grande St. Angelo. The hospital author- 
ities would not take the trouble to seek him 
so far away, and in a day or two the eva- 
sion would be forgotten, and he could 
return to his work on the quay. 

Serafina now turned away, having first 
made an interested inspection of the toes, 
and struck off to the lemon-groves of her 
employer. 

A reprimand for being late met her ; but 
as she was the strongest woman in this 
part of the country, and showed her white 
teeth in a very sweet and deprecating 
smile, the lecture was not long. Then 
she bent her shapely shoulders, and nearly 
a hundredweight of the lovely, delicately 
tinted fruit, piled high in its basket of 
cane, was lifted on to the pad on her head. 
Thus laden, she set off down the hill, 
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moving with a firm, elastic step at a quick, | afternoon, or to swell the crowd round the 
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swinging trot, in company with half-a- 
dozen others. At the end of a mile they 
pause a moment to rest, but converse 
curiously little. The women in the coun- 
try round the Bay talk little ; their work is 
hard and their subjects are few. 

The momentary rest over, the women 
make their way down to the sorting room 
near the quay, where the grand work of 
separating good and bad takes place. A 
large lemon-boat is waiting in the harbor 
to sail away at sunset, and the trader is 
most strict in his proving of the fruit. He 
has some hundreds of light wooden cases 
on board, some of which have been filled 
under the trees of the fragrant grove, oth- 
ers prepared down here by Serafina and 
her companions. He opens one of these 
at random, and if a single damaged fruit 
is found within, he would refuse the whole 
cargo. 

The hours of the festa next day are not 
spent in idleness. Building and fruit 
sorting are suspended, but knitting-needles 
click busily, for every one round Naples 
knows how to twist silk and thread into 
socks or wraps, and each little maid as 


- she runs out of school gathers up a hand- 


ful of slender curved bows of steel, which 
she curls round her web to good purpose, 
though in a manner strange to unaccus- 
tomed eyes. 

Nets, too, have to be prepared for the 
fishes in the harbor, and, most graceful of 
implements, the spinning-wheel of Mar- 
garet is seen in door and window, its soft 
silky mesh gleaming softly as it passes 
through the lithe brown fingers of a rep- 
resentative of one of the handsomest, 
strongest, most industrious, most virtuous, 
and, despite the manifold hardships which 
assail her, most contented women of the 
south of Europe. 

The Neapolitan women of the middle 
classes are less pleasant for the writer to 
portray than those either above or below 
them. The energy and cheerfulness of 
the one and the art of doing nothing grace- 
fully of the other are at once denied them. 
And, gravest charge of all, their beauty 
and comeliness are reserved for display 
before the outer world, while disorder and 
slovenliness of the most exaggerated de- 
scription are the rule at home. 

Cherchez Thomme usvally holds good 
when you seek the cause of a woman’s 
fault, and in this point the Neapolitan 
male is not free from blame. He is inor- 
dinately proud of his wife and daughter 
when he takes them out in all the glories 
of silk and lace for a drive on Sunday 





cathedral of St. Januarius when the miracle 
of the liquefaction of the blood of that 
favorite Neapolitan saint takes place; but 
he appears to be entirely indifferent to 
their charms under his own roof, where, 
from the fact of work and play alike 
leading him abroad, he spends but little 
time. 

However, as unmixed condemnation 
is neither pleasant to utter nor to hear, 
and none else here seems practicable, this 
branch of the subject shall be set aside. 

A Neapolitan woman of the upper 
classes can smile sweetly, dance lightly, 
coquet gracefully, dress daintily. There 
her powers for the most part end. To 
blister ber soft palm with an oar, to prick 
her taper fingers with a needle, broaden 
her slender foot by walking, or draw lines 
across her smooth brow by study, are pro- 
ceedings so exceedingly foolish that she 
wonders even foreigners care to goin for 
them. Art is impossible for her. No 
amateur can practise under the eye of the 
painter-monarchs of her native land, and 
in music she prefers to make use of her 
correct ears and innate appreciation as a 
listener, rather than as an interpreter. 
Were it otherwise, what instrument could 
she play? The mandoline and the guitar 
savor too much of the people; the piano 
is a foreign importation; the violin is 
never really at home unless touched by 
the loving hand of a Teuton or Hungarian, 
and when the silver trumpets with their 
syren tubes are drawn out of the cotton- 
wool in which they are kept at the Vati- 
can, artists must be summoned from Paris 
before their sweet sounds can be wooed 
forth. 

Orchestral and operatic music is all that 
Italians really care for, and as they very 
wisely decline, as a rule, to admit these as 
“chamber music,” instrumental melody is 
rarely heard in private houses. 

In her infancy the tiny Neapolitan is 
frequently tended by an English nurse, 
and the influence of the latter will prob- 
ably extend to throwing the swaddling- 
bands out of the window, and introducing 
a wholesome diet of bread and milk in 
place of fruit and wine; but she will not 
be able to divest her nursling of her blue 
silk shoes and white lace frock, and send 
her out to make mud pies in a serge 
smock, nor will she be able to throw down 
the wall which divides the establishment 
of the little ragazza from that of the 
vagazzo, her brother, who even in his 
earliest years works and plays at different 
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The result of this is a curious mutual 
indifferer.ce between children of the same 
family, very unlike the devotion varied by 
pull-hair fights of the boys and girls of an 
English play-room. 

While in the nursery, the little Italian 
shows her immense superiority at least in 
one way to the maiden of the north, for 
she learns to chatter fluently in at least 
four languages. 

“English is so hard,” confessed a 
young Italian, aged seven, the other day. 
“French and German, and Neapolitan and 
Italian, that is all very well, but we don’t 
know how to make English.” 

A girl of the upper class is rarely edu- 
cated at home; in some cases she will be 
sent to Rome, or even to Paris, to be 
brought up at the Sacré Coeur; if so, she 
will probably not see her parents half-a- 
dozen times between the age of ten and 
sixteen, and her brothers and other rela- 
tives not at all. Convent life is very quiet 
and monotonous, but the firm, yet gentle 
sway of the nuns is not disliked. Occa- 
sionally the influence of some little black 
sheep will disturb the general tranquillity, 
promote inclinations to peep over the gar- 
den wall, and to pinch the point of a rival’s 
little finger; but, as a rule, the soothing 
atmosphere is found very congenial, and 
most girls declare that having obeyed 
parental wishes, and glanced at the world 
aod mankind, they will return and take the 
veil. If an Italian woman have several 
daughters, she usually prefers to leave one 
tothe Church. There is something restful 
to her in the thought that one at least of 
her little brood is placed where peace and 
freedom from care can hardly fail to be 
secure. Most family portrait-gaileries here 
include a reserved cabinet for representa- 
tions of such cloistered sisters of the 
house. 

There are naturally some brilliant ex- 
ceptions to the statement that the women 
of southern Italy are merely sunshine- 
loving butterflies, but its general accuracy 
cannot be disputed. Even in Rome the 
cultivation of the female intellect has not 
been raised to the level of one of the fine 
arts, though there Queen Margarethe takes 
a noble lead. 

LVostra graziosa Regina, as her royal 
subjects like to call her, beguiles her idle 
hours with the Wineteenth Century and 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. She plays 
and sings beautifully, and encourages by 
her frequent presence at their concerts the 
musicians of Rome, whether foreigners or 
natives. She superintended personally 
the education of her only child, the Prince 


of Naples. She is most generous in her 
charities, and among her various good 
quakities is that of being an indefatigable 
walker and mountaineer. 

To return to the Neapolitan signorina 
whom we left in her convent: at sixteen 
she returns to her half-forgotten home; 
her flat-soled, little convent shoes are 
changed for French boots with points 
tapering into space, and heels which add 
two inches to the stature of her seclusion 
days. Her good points and bad are care- 
fully catalogued, and her style is decided 
on; then her chamber-woman and dress- 
maker are bidden to consider her as their 
own, while the mother —the Neapolitans 
walk very well— glides down to consult 
with the family confessor about her mar- 
riage. 

In this direction the priest is still and 
will probably remain omnipotent. Itisa 
point which Signor Bonghi and his law- 
of-guarantees do not touch. No strained 
idea of delicacy prevents the Jadre from 
inquiring into the condition of the signo- 
rina’s health, temper, and finance. He 
has always a fair number of candidates for 
marriage on his hands, and is honestly 
prepared to do his best for both parties. 
If he can assure the mother that the 
would-be bridegroom does not gamble, and 
that the charges on his estate do not pre- 
vent him from deriving a fair income from 
it, she will feel she is doing well by her 
child, and will authorize the priest to call 
on the young man’s parents and commence 
negotiations at once. Further north, girls 
are frequently allowed to go into society 
three or four years after leaving school 
before any pressure is put on them to 
settle down ; south of Rome this is rarely 
the case. To the credit of modern society 
be it said, attempts to link crabbed age 
and buoyant youth together are few. The 
period between the first meeting of the 
young couple and the celebration of the 
marriage is very short, and it is unneces- 
sary to state that here, as elsewhere in 
southern Europe, the girl never sees her 
fiancé out of her mother’s presence. If 
they meet in society, the young man may 
stand fora moment over his signorina’s 
chair, but it is generally the mother who 
answers his remarks, and if he lead her 
away to dance, he brings her back after a 
turn or two, which have perhaps been 
made in total silence. 

From the above reasons, as will be sup- 
posed, marriages between Englishmen and 
Italian girls are almost unknown. Al- 
though our countrymen are quite ready to 
treat their future mother with a great deal 
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of chivalrous deference, they would resent 
very much indeed finding that she elected 
to monopolize all their conversation, and 
looked severe if stray glances from the 
young lady’s heavily fringed dark eyes 
were demurely turned in any direction but 
that of the black and white tiles which 
form a Neapolitan floor. Moreover, un- 
less the islander chances to be a diploma- 
tist, it is hardly iithin the bounds of 
possibility that he should understand any 
language but his own, and his Neapolitan 
charmer probably finds it difficult in the 
earlier stages of her acquaintance to 
“ make English ” with sufficient facility to 
keep him with her for long —in a crowd, 
that is. 

An Italian male, on the contrary, is fre- 
quently found to be the possessor of an 
English or an American wife. Transat- 
lantic women have a remarkable power of 
fitting themselves deftly into any hole, 
round or square, where fortune or inclina- 
tion may have chanced to cast them. 
That is not often the case with English 
maidens, and it must be frankly confessed 
these mixed marriages, especially in the 
south of the peninsula, are usually failures. 
The principal reasons for this are obvious, 
and it would be both unfair and unneces- 
sary torecapitulate them. The following 
brief statements may serve to prove how 
entirely the usual occupations of an En- 
glish lady are blotted out if she marry an 
Italian. No one here looks after her own 
household, and any attempt to do so would 
be foredoomed. There is no country- 
house life as with us, and no rector’s wife 
to whom to lend kindly aid in looking after 
the tenants or the poor. The daughters 
are educated in some distant convent, and 
the sons probably at the Jesuits’ College. 
All marry early, so their mother enjoys 
little intercourse with them. The husband 
could hardly by the most remote possi- 
bility be induced to look on domestic life, 
as we understand it, as either comprehen- 
sible or desirable. A woman who reads 
would be shunned as a bore, and one who 
did not care to sit for half the day with a 
cigarette between her lips would be con- 
sidered a terrible damper—and very 
rightly so, perhaps, by those who did in- 
cline sotosit. Finally politics, a resource 
of many who are ambitious, or who soar 
above dress and dance, are a closed sub- 
ject. The “ Makers of Italy ” are hardly 
even names to the wife of the nobleman 
south of the Tiber. The glories of the 
ancient empire, the triumphs of medieval 
art, the brilliant page which records the 
successes of to-day, are nothing to her. 
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Naples is still 77 Regno, and the exiled 
Bourbon a Bonnie Prince Charlie who may 
yet re-establish a pleasure-loving, inde- 
pendent court on the shores of the Blue 
Bay, and scatter confusion in the ranks 
of the Sardinian stranger who in some 
inexplicable way has imposed his rule 
upon her. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
MILTON’S MACBETH. 


IT is one of the most curious facts in 
literary history that Milton at one time 
proposed to write a drama on the story of 
** Macbeth ” — that more than thirty years 
after Shakespeare’s great tragedy had been 
before the world, Milton proposed to take 
up the theme already treated with such 
incomparable power. Such a design seems 
at first sight to imply a strange want of 
discernment, or an extraordinary self- 
confidence, or a reckless audacity; “for 
what can the man do that cometh after 
the king?” But the evidence of its en- 
tertainment is decisive; and I wish now 
to consider what motives could have in- 
duced Milton to think of such a thing. 

The evidence that he did think of it is 
to be found in a well-known MS. in his 
own handwriting, now one of the treasures 
of the library of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. This MS. was in all probability 
written shortly after his return from his 
Continental tour, when at last he was leav- 
ing his father’s roof and beginning an 
independent life. Till the year 1639, at 
the close of which he became thirty-one, 
Milton had been permitted by a highly 
appreciative and generous father to devote 
himself to learning and culture, that so he 
might prepare himself for some great 
poetical effort. Everything had been done 
for his education that could bedone. Not 
content with the training and the lore 
imparted by St. Paul’s School and by Cam- 
bridge, he, with his father’s sanction and 
approval, had continued his studies at 
home for some six years ; and then in 1638 
had enjoyed the advantage of a foreign 
tour, which lasted some ten or twelve 
months, and acquainted him not only with 
famous towns and scenes, but also with 
some of the most distinguished Europeans 
of his day. Thus, over thirty years of 
perpetual and thorough preparation had 
gone by ; andat last the time seemed come 
when the fruit of his long, “ wearisome 
labors and studious watchings ” should be 
put forth. Milton himself clearly felt it 
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was so. He had not been quite at ease 
that the promise of his youth was so 
tardy of fulfilment. He speaks in one of 
his letters—the only extant one in En- 
glish— of being “something suspicious 
of myself,” and of taking notice of “a 
certain belatedness in me;” and in an- 
other to his friend Diodati (Damon), he 
remarks, “it is well known, and you well 
know, that I am naturally slow in writing 
and averse to write.” Certainly, when he 
settled down in lodgings of his own (just 
off Fleet Street, on part of the site of the 
Punch office of our time), or, a few months 
later, wanting more room for his books, in 
a “garden-house” in Aldersgate Street 
(on the east side, not far from Maidenhead 
Court), he recognized that something must 
really be done; and we find him searching 
for asatisfactory subject. As late as 1639 
his thoughts were set upon King Arthur, 
as can be proved from two of his Latin 
poems written in that year, viz., the * Epi- 
taphium Damonis” and the * Mansus.” 
But for certain reasons, the chief probably 
that he had realized the fabulousness of 
the Arthurian story (“ Who Arthur was,” 
he writes in his “ History of Britain,” 
‘and whether ever any such reigned in 
britain, hath been doubted before, and 
may again with good reason”), he some- 
what suddenly as it would seem dismissed 
that hero, and looked round for a substi- 
tute. In the above-mentioned Trinity 
College MS., most probably penned just 
at this period, he makes a long list—a 
hundred minus one—of subdjects that 
might serve his purpose. Of these, fifty- 
three are taken from the Old Testament, 
and among them “ Paradise Lost” is un- 
mistakabiy the favorite; eight are from 
the New Testament; thirty-three are from 
British history; and five are ‘Scotch 
stories, or rather British of the North 
Parts;” and last of these, and so last of 
the whole ninety-nine is ‘Macbeth.’ Be- 
ginning at the arrivalof Malcolm at Mac- 
duff. The matter of Duncan may be 
expressed by the appearing of his ghost.” 

Now I propose suggesting and discuss- 
ing two special reasons for the insertion 
of “ Macbeth ” in this list —the one his- 
torical, or having reference to the histor- 
ical facts; the other didactic, or moral. 
But before I proceed to these, brief refer- 
ences must be made first to Milton’s atti- 
tude to the romantic drama generally, and 
to Shakespeare in particular; and sec- 
ondly, to the state in which Shakespeare's 
** Macbeth ” has come down to us, and the 
manner in which it was presented in the 
seventeenth century. 
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To turn to the first of these points ; 
there is abundant proof that Milton’s dra- 
matic sympathies were all in the direction 
of the classical form. Late in life, in the 
prefatory note to “Samson Agonistes ” 
(published in 1671), he issued, as every- 
body will remember, what we may call a 
manifesto on this question, so far at least 
as tragedy was concerned. After several 
remarks by no means friendly to the con- 
temporary stage, he names /Eschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides as “the three 
tragic poets unequalled yet by any, and 
the best rule to all who endeavor to write 
tragedy. The circumscription of time,” 
he adds, “ wherein the whole drama begins 
and ends, is, according to ancient rule 
and best example, within the space of 
twenty-four hours.” And in the work it- 
self that is thus prefaced, he gives us in 
facta Greek play in English,a splendid 
and a still unsurpassed or unequalled mon- 
ument of Hellenicscholarship and insight. 
But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
these convictions, so trenchantly enounced 
and so nobly illustrated, belonged only to 
Milton’s senescence, or can be explained 
by his disgust with the theatre of the 
Restoration. Years and years before Mil- 
ton had made up his mind on this matter. 
In the subject-list, drawn up as we have 
seen when he began seriously and prac- 
tically to address himself to what he 
meant to be the achievement of his life, 
the dramatic form is the prevailing form 
—nay, the only form—entertained by 
him; and itis the classical (z.e., the Greek) 
dramatic form. In several cases he spe- 
cially mentions the chorus, and of whom 
itis to consist. In many others the very 
titles sufficiently indicate the models that 
are in his thoughts; thus Naboth oveogar- 
tobusvoc, Eliseus Hydrochoos, Hezechias 
moALopkovpuevoc, Josiah alatouevoc, Herod Mas- 
sacring or Rachel Weeping, Christus Pa- 
tiens, Christ Risen, Vortiger immured, 
Hardiknute dying in his cups, Athelstan 
exposing his brother Edwin to the sea 
and repenting, etc. And from the note 
added to the “ Macbeth ” entry it is cer- 
tain that his intention was to treat the 
subject according to the usage of the Attic 
stage. Similarly, in one of the most mag- 
nificent of the many magnificent passages 
in his prose writing, in the famous ac- 
count he renders of himself and his doings 
and his purposes in “The Reason of 
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those “wherein Sophocles and Euripides 
reign.” He discovers the Greek “ consti- 
tutions ” even in Hebrew literature. He 
agrees with Origen that “the Scripture 
also affords us a divine pastoral drama in 
the Song of Solomon, consisting of two 
persons and a double chorus ;” and is of 
opinion, Parzeus confirming him, that “ the 
Apocalypse of St. John is the majestic 
image of a high and stately tragedy shut- 
ting up and intermingling her solemn 
scenes and acts with a sevenfold chorus of 
hallelujahs and harping sympathies.” Be- 
yond question it was the Greek drama 
that was meet and right in his eyes; and 
the modern drama seemed a somewhat 
dubious growth or creature, with which as 
an author he meant to have little to do, 
however he might peruse it as a reader. 
For that in his younger days at least he 
read his Shakespeare with immense ap- 
preciation and delight, is vividly shown 
not only by those famous memorial lines 
beginning *“ What needs my Shakespeare 
for his honored bones?” —happily, the 
first lines of Milton’s composing that ap- 
peared in print—but by a much more 
significant sign in the shape of numberless 
allusions and echoes to be observed in his 
earlier poems —in “ L’Allegro,” and “ 11 
Penseroso,” and * Comus.” It is wonder- 
ful how well Milton knew his “* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” his ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” 
his “Tempest.” Often, no doubt, he had 
seen these plays and others from the same 
source acted in the Blackfriars Theatre or 
the Globe. 


Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native woodnotes wild. 


” 


Excipit hinc fessum sinuosi pompa theatri, 
Et vocat ad plausus garrula scena suos. 


So he writes in his first “ Elegy,” when 
he describes his London life during a cer- 
tain absence from Cambridge. But prob- 
ably from the very beginning, genuinely 
and heartily as he appreciated the genius 
of Shakespeare, in theory he was attached 
rather to Ben Jonson and his school; and 
there may be detected in his tone an an- 
ticipatory concord with the kind of dra- 
matic criticism which prevailed in Europe 
till the rising of Lessing, that is, with the 
habit of crying up Shakespeare’s genius, 
and crying down his art —with the habit 
of estimating the modern drama by the 
canons and standard of the classical, in- 
stead of recognizing it as a new and dis- 
tinct embodiment of the dramatic spirit. 
It was Lessing who first led the world to 
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recognize the cardinal fact that Sophocles 
and Shakespeare represent two quite sep- 
arate theatres, and that to speak of Shake- 
speare as a bad Sophocles is as absurd as 
it would be to speak of Sophocles as a bad 
Shakespeare. In the seventeenth century 
this great discovery — for so it was, obvi- 
ous as what it states now seems to us — 
had not yet been made; and we must not 
be surprised or contemptuous if Milton 
was not in advance of his age in this re- 
spect, and so did not understand the exact 
relation of the Elizabethan playwrights to 
the Periclean. Brilliant classical scholar 
as he was, and the classics at that time 
having such an ascendency, it is no won- 
der if he was by no means contented with 
the popular drama of his time. 

We must also remember, before we note 
the two particular reasons that probably 
led Milton to think of treating, in the 
classical style, the Macbeth story of all 
the Shakespearian tragedies, that the play 
of “Macbeth” seems to have been 
strangely handled even in its author’s 
lifetime, or, at all events, just after his 
death. This question cannot here be dis- 
cussed atlength. I canonly call attention 
to the view taken by many competent 
scholars, and venture to express my thor- 
ough agreement with it, that “ Macbeth,” 
as it appears in the first folio, 1623, is not 
exactly what Shakespeare wrote, but a re- 
vised version of what Shakespeare wrote. 
There are many difficulties about the pres- 
ent shape of this tragedy, as all students 
and possibly some general readers know; 
and they are probably best accounted for 
by the hypothesis that the play, as we 
have it, has been freely edited and modi- 
fied by somebody, Middleton, very likely, 
who augmented the lyrical parts and mul- 
tiplied the dances — operatized it, in short, 
if I may invent such a verb for the occa- 
sion. We may marvel that the right hand 
that did such a deed did not wither; we 
may be pleased to fancy that its owner 
afterwards repented, and, like Cranmer, 
denounced- such an unworthy member, 
But none the less the deed seems to have 
been done, and this tremendous tragedy 
was mixed with baser matter. A further 
evolution of this curious process is to be 
seen in Davenant’s “ Macbeth,” the current 
form in the Restoration period, printed 
in 1674 (the year in which Milton died). 
“From hence” (my Lord Crewe’s), writes 
Mr. Pepys in December, 1666, “to the 
Duke’s house, and there saw ‘ Macbeth’ 
most excellently acted, and a most excel- 
lent play for variety ; ” and in the follow- 
ing month, still more significantly, he 
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notes: “To the Duke’s house, and saw 
* Macbeth,’ which, though I saw it lately, 
yet appears a most excellent play in all 
respects, but especially in divertisement, 
though it be a deep tragedy; which is a 
strange perfection in a tragedy, it being 
most proper here and suitable ;” in which 
sagacious comment many a modern critic 
would insert just the opposite adjectives. 
‘The Weird Sisters,” says Lamb, in a 
passage well known but deserving to be 
known yet better, “are serious things. 
Their presence cannot co-exist with 
mirth.” Yet, to the audience of Charles 
the Second’s reign, they had become 
comic figures, and were greeted with roars 
of laughter. Conceive the “ Eumenides ” 
of A:schylus presented in like fashion. 
Conceive Alecto and her sisterhood as 
she buffoons, or Pluto entering with the 
grimaces and the somersaults of a clown ! 
This vulgarizing of “ Macbeth,” of which 
the beginnings are discernible, as we have 
pointed out, in the earlier half of the cen- 
tury, may surely be pleaded in mitigation 
of Milton’s offence when he dared to med- 
itate a fresh dramatic rendering of a story 
already set forth by Shakespeare. 

Let us now consider those two special 
reasons that have been suggested above 
as probably influencing Milton in this 
matter. The first has relation to the treat- 
ment of historical facts by Shakespeare 
in ** Macbeth ” to the freedom and license 
with which they were rearranged and 
altered. Milton’s objection to Shake- 
speare’s “ Macbeth ”on this score is I 
think suggested and proved by another en- 
try in his subject-iist, which has, I believe, 
never yet been noticed in this connection, 
viz., “ Duff and Donewald: A strange story 
of witchcraft and murder discovered and 
revenged.” 

The principles on which the historical 
drama and the historical novel should 
be constructed are by no means easy 
to define. Certainly the historian has 
often resented, and often resents, the 
intrusion of the fictionist on his domain. 
And undoubtedly many popular errors 
are due to the gross inaccuracies or the 
daring interferences with historical fact 
that are to be found in most plays and 
novels that profess to deal with history. 
Some writers do not shrink from rewrit- 
ing what has already been written forever 
by the finger of time. The past is not 
the past with them, but a flexible and 
manageable present. They arrogate a 
power beyond that of Jupiter himself, 
who, however he may cloud or sun the 
skies to-morrow, 
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Non tamen inritum, 
Quodcunque retrost, efficiet, neque 
Diffinget infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 

And, indeed, if they are verily “ creators,” 
how, they ask, is their creative power to 
be limited and fixed? And they quote, or 
might quote, for their charter Horace’s 
trite dictum :— 

Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit zqua potestas. 
And accordingly guidlibet audent. On 
the other hand, Aristotle insists “ that it is 
not the province of a poet to relate things 
which have happened, but such as might 
have happened, and such things as are 
possible according to probability, or would 
necessarily have happened. For an his- 
torian and a poet do not differ from each 
other because the one writes in verse and 
the other in prose ; for the history of He- 
rodotus might be written in verse, and yet 
it would be no less a history with metre 
than without metre. But they differ in 
this, that the one speaks of things which 
have happened, and the other of such as 
might have happened. Hence poetry is 
more philosophic and more deserving of 
attention than history.” However, the 
service which writers of imagination — 
Shakespeare and Scott, above all others 
— have done in exciting a real interest in 
distant ages—in making the dry bones 
live and “ provoking the silent dust” —is 
so great and grand that we accept their 
works with grateful thanks, and think it 
a comparatively little thing that they 
are not always found in exact agreement 
with the contemporary records which the 
researches of the learned from time to 
time bring to light. Now what were Mil- 
ton’s views on this question? He seems 
to have held that the poet, if he dealt with 
historical fact, should faithfully adhere to 
it; and, what is more, he seems to have 
held that the poet should deal with histor- 
ical fact. 

“It was necessary for Milton,” as that 
excellent critic and writer Mr. Mark Pat- 
tison observes, “that the events and per- 
sonages which were to arouse and detain 
his interests should be real events and 
personages. The mere play of fancy with 
the pretty aspect of things could not sat- 
isfy him ; he wanted to feel beneath him 
a substantial world of reality.... His 
imagination is only stirred by real circum- 
stances.” Perhaps we may relevantly 
refer to Carlyle’s insistence on the im- 
pressiveness of “the smallest historical 
fact” “as contrasted with the grandest fic- 
titious event.” 
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All those ninety-nine subjects that, as 
we know, Milton was revolving in his 
mind when he was earnestly meditating a 
great poetical work, are historical. All 
those stories that attracted him in the Old 
Testament and in the New seemed to him, 
whatever conclusions or views about them 
modern criticism may arrive at or enter- 
tain, to be strictly historical, not Hebrew 
or Christian legends. In the “ Reason 
for Church Government” he tells us how 
he considered “ what king or knight be- 
fore the Conquest might be chosen, in 
whom to lay the pattern of a Christian 
hero.” As Tasso had chosen an histor- 
ical person for his hero, finally adopting 
Godfrey of Boulogne after some hesitation 
whether it should be he or Belisarius or 
Charlemagne, so would Milton select one 
of our “ancient stories,” z.¢, one of our 
ancient histories, for the word “story ” is 
etymologically but a decapitated form of 
the word “history,” and in Elizabethan 
and even later English it is often used in 
its original sense. As already remarked, 
he rejected King Arthur because he found, 
after careful scrutiny, that he was not 
historical — that he was mainly, if not 
wholly, a mere mythical figment. Finally 
he selected a Biblical subject, having in 
the Biblical narrative, as he read it, the 
terra firma his genius desired. For he 
accepted the Biblical narrative verbatim et 
literatim ; in his eyes it not only contained 
the word of God; it was the word of God. 
And so, whenever he could, he followed 
closely the very diction of the Bibie; and 
undoubtedly the comparative inferiority of 
many parts of “ Paradise Lost,” considered 
as a poem, is due to this very method. It 
is as if he deliberately restrained the free 
movement of his wings. In a certain 
sense, and to a certain degree, he ceases 
to be a “ poet soaring in the high region 
of his fancies, with his garland and sing- 
ing robes about him;” he produces and 
translates and does not create. Invention 
came to be regarded as of secondary im- 
portance. This view of the poet’s function 
grew more and more upon him, and does 
much to explain the austerity and baldness 
of his latest.style. And indeed, strange 
as the statement may at first appear, it 
leads us on to the immediately subsequent 
periods of our literature, in which poetry 
became a kind of decorative art — in which 
formal themes that belonged rather to the 
province of prose are taken up by the 
reigning poets, and argued and discussed 
in metre. The seeds of the school of 
Dryden and Pope were sown in the middle 
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of the seventeenth century. It is by no 
mere accident that Pope in the opening of 
his “Essay on Man” almost exactly re- 
peats certain words in the opening of 
‘* Paradise Lost.” In Milton’s time the 
tide of the imagination that reached such 
a height in the Elizabethan age had not 
yet completely ebbed; in Pope’s time it 
was gone far down, and often we find our- 
selves in a sandy tract of metrical essays 
and treatises, and scarcely “hear the 
mighty waters rolling evermore.” 

Pope sneers, perhaps not unjustly — if 
sneering is ever just — at Milton for turn- 
ing “God the Father” into a “ School 
divine ;” but it is not less true of Pope 
and his age that the poet is often trans- 
formed into the professor, and when we 
are listening for a song, we have a lecture 
inflicted upon us; we look for a vision of 
Apollo, and behold a doctor of theology, 
or some graduate in metaphysics or in 
science. I say the movement in this pro- 
saic direction is perceptible in Milton’s 
age, and in Milton’s theory at least, and 
in his practice, so far as he obeyed his 
theory. The most splendid passages of 
“Paradise Lost” are, in fact, just those 
where Milton is delivered from his theory 
— when he has no such facts to go upon 
as so often make him “ pedestrian.” In 
the first two books of his great epic, Mil- 
ton has to rely only on his imagination; 
there is no restricting narrative to “damp” 
his “ intended wing depressed ;” and the 
result is one of the finest and noblest 
achievements of the poetical spirit. 

And so happily in art, as in the moral 
world, men are often better than their 
theories ; they do not live down to their 
creeds. Often, no doubt, it is true that 
“the better is seen and the worse is fol- 
lowed ;” but, if we may vary Ovid’s famil- 
iar words, it is also often true — 

Video sejora proboque, 
Sed meliora sequor. 


Nature is stronger than the rules and 
canons that are formulated for her guid- 
ance. The artistic instinct prevails over 
all the utterances of a self-conscious and 
a perverse analysis. 

But, however this may be, and to what- 
ever degree Milton’s greatness and his 
theories are in harmony, it is certain Mil- 
ton had a profound respect for historic 
fact, and was by no means willing to give 
poetry a charter to ignore or to reconstruct 
it. The poet might or might aot adopt it 
as his material, and for his part he inclined 
to adopt it; but assuredly, if the poet did 
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adopt it, he had no right to take liberties 
with it, he was bound to be faithful to it. 
Now what is to be said of Shakespeare’s 
“* Macbeth ” in this respect ? 

Briefly, Shakespeare did just what Mil- 
ton thought ought not to be done. What- 
ever may have been his practice with 
regard to later periods, which there is no 
time now to discuss, Shakespeare troubled 
himself little about the historical details 
in dealing with the more distant ones, ¢.g., 
in dealing with the periods of ‘* Hamlet,” 
of “King Lear,” of “ Cymbeline,” and of 
“Macbeth.” He submitted to no such 
bondage as Milton willingly endured and 
even gladly welcomed. Not that he al- 
together ignored the circumstances of his 
plots, or wholly forgot with what age they 
were connected, or said to be connected ; 
but he was contented with a mere general 
recognition of the circumstances and the 
age. His first and his last thought was to 
produce a picture of life; it was not his- 
torical, or archzological, or ethical. Some 
local and some histcrical color might be 
introduced; but such considerations were 
entirely secondary and subordinate. He 
would omit, and he would add, even as it 
pleased him. He would not attempt to 
tread precisely in the footsteps of any 
chronicler, let him chronicle ever so wisely. 
It was the book of life he studied, and 
Hall and Holinshed were valuable, only as 
helps to that supreme study. And so in 
his great tragedy of * Macbeth” he drew 
many of the incidents from a quite differ- 
ent story. Nearly all the details of the 
murder of Duncan are, it is well known, 
derived from the story of King Duff’s 
murder by Donwald. In both narratives 
a wife appears, who instigates her hus- 
band to crime. But it is from the King 
Duff narrative that the particulars of the 
enactment are taken. 

The drugging of the chamberlains, the 
assassination of the too confiding guest as 
he slept, the pretended unconsciousness 
—the outraged innocence—of the real 
criminal, and his slaughter of the royal 
attendants in a paroxysm of zeal, the wild, 
furious storm which broke over the guilty 
scene, as if nature must needs vent her 
horror at what was so accursedly done; 
«‘the heavens, as troubled with man’s act,” 
threatening “ his bloody stage ” — all these 
things appertain in the old chronicler 


whom Shakespeare followed to the murder | hardly any point in which the drama coincides with the 


of King Duff, and not to the death of | 


King Duncan. All that Holinshed reports 
of this latter event is this short para- 
graph: — 
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At length, therefore, communicating his 
purposed invent [to usurp the kingdom by 
force] with his trusty friends, amongst whom 
Banquho was the chiefest, upon confidence of 
their promised aid, he slew the king at Enver. 
ness [Inverness], or, as some say, at Botgos- 
vane, in the vj year of his reign. 


It would be easy to mention other points 
in which Shakespeare varied from his 
nominal authority ;* but this single one is 
enough for our purpose. For I think we 
may infer froma certain fact that it was 
this that caused Milton some discontent 
and annoyance, The fact is that which I 
have mentioned above, and which, as I 
remarked, has not before been quoted in 
this connection, and so surely not prop- 
erly understood — viz., that Milton men- 
tions also in his subject-list “ Duff” and 
*“Donwald.” Evidently, then, in Milton’s 
“ Macbeth,” had it ever been written, the 
story of King Duff would have been kept 
quite separate from the story of King 
Duncan; the two threads which Shake- 
speare has so boldly intertwined would 
have been carefully disentangled; the 
confusion of two distinct historical events 
would have been in no wise permitted. 

With the ultimate historical value of 
Holinshed’s chronicle we are not here 
concerned. Shakespeare’s disrespectful 
use of it did not spring, we may be sure, 
from any enlightened views as to its accu- 
racy or importance; even the wildest of 
his idolaters will scarcely maintain that he 
anticipated the results of modern histor- 
ical criticism and investigation, and so 
attached but slight weight to what is very 
largely a tissue of legends. But I may 
just quote one sentence from Mr. Robert- 
son’s “Scotland under her Early Kings.” 
‘* The double failure in Northumberland 
and Moray [Duncan had made unsuccess- 
ful expeditions into England and against 
Thorfin] hastening the catastrophe of the 
youthful king, he was assassinated ‘ in the 
smith’s bothy’ near Elgin, not far from 
the scene of his latest battle, the Mormaor 
Macbeth being the undoubted author of 
his death.” 

Or historical grounds, then, Milton was 
dissatisfied with Shakespeare’s ‘ Mac- 
beth.” Let us now turn.to another point 


* “‘With the exception of Duncan’s murder [?], in 
which Macbeth was concerned either as principal or 
accessory, and the character of Lady Macbeth, there is 


real history. .. . The single point upon which histo- 
rians agree is that the reign of Macbeth was one of 
remarkable prosperity and vigorous government.” So 
Messrs. Clark and Wright in the preface to the Claren- 
don Press edition of ** Macbeth.” 
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of view from which this play seemed to 
him no less, probably still more, unsatis- 
factory. Let us turn to the central action 
and thought of it, and reflect how Miiton 
would regard Shakespeare’s treatment of 
the great question presented. 

And, first of all, let it be noticed that no 
other of Shakespeare’s plays comes so 
near dealing with the very subject of 
** Paradise Lost,” or we may say does in 
fact so fully deal with it, as “ Macbeth.” 
The subject of “Paradise Lost” is the 
ruin of man; and what else is the subject 
of “Macbeth”? Each work in its own 
manner treats of the origin of evil; each 
portrays a spiritual decline and _ fali. 
Adam represents the human race, but he 
is also as individual as Milton could make 
him; Macbeth is an individual, but also 
he is typical. Milton formally states the 
theme which he proposes to set forth. 
He bids the heavenly muse sing 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden. 


Without any such formal enunciation, not 
less fully, and with far greater power, does 
Shakespeare paint one of man’s later dis- 
obediences, the disobedience of a remote 
son of Adam, and how he too plucked for- 
bidden fruit, and was expelled from his 
Eden — expelled from the state of happi- 
ness, honor, and peace. For indeed the 
story of Adam is perpetually repeated ; it 
is a faithful image of what goes on every 
day in the world. Every day in the world 
paradises are lost, and looking back poor 
exiles behold their so late 


Happy seat, 
Waved over by that flaming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms; 


and, “with wandering steps and slow,” 
they have to traverse the stony tracts that 
spread far away outside. Thus the fall of 
man never ceases being acted on the 
human stage. Happily, too, his restora- 
tion never ceases being acted; in some 
sort daily the lost paradises are regained. 
But this brighter side of the great human 
drama does not now claim our considera- 
tion. It is with a tragedy of tragedies 
that we have now to do —onein which all 
that makes life worth living is wasted and 
lost, and he who, when we first see him, 
“sits high in all the peoples’ hearts,” is at 


last cast out into the outer darkness of | 


men’s hate and loathing. 
Besides the fall of man Milton presents 
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also the fall of Satan, and in his picture 
he gives us a scene exactly parallel to that 
in “ Macbeth,” where the already demor- 
alized nature of Macbeth receives a fresh, 
strong impulse towards its fatal corruption 
through the preferment of Malcolm to be 
Prince of Cumberland. 


The Prince of Cumberland! That is 2 step, 
On which i must tall down, or else o’leap, 
For in my way it lies. Stars, hide vour firest 
Let not light see my black and deep desires < 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be, 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 


In “Paradise Lost” the appointment 
by God of his son to be his vicegerent 
awakens similarly the evil —how strange 
and unaccountable an inmate!—in the 
bosom of Satan; and shortly afterwards 
he thus addresses him whom we see in 
another book as his favorite devil : — 


Sleep’st thou, companion dear? What sleep 
can close 
Thy eyelids, and rememberest what decree 
Of yesterday, so late hath passed the lips 
Of Heaven’s Almighty? ... 
. » .« New laws thou seest imposed ; 
New laws from him who reigns new minds 
may raise 
In us who serve — new counsels, to debate 
What doubtful may ensue. 


And so there is rebellion in Heaven, 
and in due time rebellion on earth, just as 
in Macbeth’s “ single state of man.” 

But, leaving secondary resemblances 
alone, I wish to dwell on the fact that 
Shakespeare and Milton are in these great 
works, each in his own way, thinking of 
the same transcendent problem, viz., the 
freedom of man’s will. As to Adam, and 
as to Macbeth, the old, old questions 
arise: were they capable of resisting the 
terrible forces that were arrayed against 
them? Could they have delivered them- 
selves from evil? How jid they come to 
fall so miserably? Whence was engen- 
dered the weakness that undid them? 
How far were they responsible for such a 
disastrous debility? What is the real 
parentage of crime? Even such awful 
and insoluble problems are at once sug- 
gested by the careers of Adam and Mac- 
beth. For in neither case do external 
causes explain the horrible mischief that 
is depicted. ‘A man’s foes are those of 
his own household.” It was the treachery 
of the defending garrison, not the over- 
whelming strength of the attack, that pro- 
duced the overthrow. If Milton’s serpent 
| had had no encouragements or alliances 
| in the heart of his victims, he might have 
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charmed invain. Andit is not the witches 
that work Macbeth’s ruin; it is Macbeth’s 
own falseness that works it. When he first 
appears on the stage, so honored and 
trusted and loved, and seemingly so loyal 
and true, he is already in correspondence 
and treaty with the powers of darkness. 
Already he 


Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 
© what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 


Those wild figures he encounters on the 
heath, near Forres, only in fact give voice 
to the dire imaginings that already have a 
home in his breast. 


Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind. 


But Macbeth has invited evil to stay 
and abide with him, and is already saying, 
“ Evil, be thou my good.” 

But the manner in which Shakespeare 
deals with these dark, inscrutable problems 
is very different from thatin which Milton 
deals with them; and what I have now to 
suggest is that this manner was far from 
satisfying Milton, and that Milton’s dis- 
satisfaction with it was one chief reason 
why he was guilty of the impertinence, as 
it will seem to many persons to be, of pro- 
posing to write another dramatic version 
of the Macbeth story. Briefly, Shake- 
speare deals with these problems as one 
who feels their infinite mystery, and that 
they are “beyond the reaches of our 
souls.” Milton, to speak plainly, deals 
with them ia the spirit of a dogmatist — 
of one who has an exegetic scheme ready 
drawn up, which he perpetually enforces 
and reinforces. In this respect Shake- 
speare’s humanity exhibits itself in all 
its breadth and depth; and it must be al- 
lowed, I think, that Milton, with all his 
culture and all his greatness, shows by the 
side of him as one ot narrower vision, and 
a less wide range of sympathy. 

The catholicity of Shakespeare’s spirit 
— I use the word, I need scarcely say, in 
no limited ecclesiastical sense —is no- 
where more amply displayed than in “ Mac- 
beth,” whatever faults in some respects 
might be found with this play. As Dryden 
finely remarks of him, “he was the man 
who, of all modern and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most compre- 
hensive soul.” We may wellapply to him 
Virgil’s untranslatable line: — 


Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tan- 
gunt. 
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He had a profound sense of the pathos 
of things. “But yet the pity of it... 
the pity of it.” He certainly does not 
spare the sinner. He certainly makes us 
hate his sin; but in him “the quality of 
mercy is not strained.” As we watch Mac- 
beth drifting towards the precipice, it is 
not contempt for his weakness that he 
excites overpoweringly within us; it is 
rather a profound compassion ; it is nota 
sense of superiority and pride that we 
stand firm, but a sense of humility—a 
sense that we are of like passions with 
him, and might too easily be drifting ina 
like direction. Pity and terror purify our 
souls. We feel ourselves face to face with 


those mysteries which Heaven 
Will not have earth to know. 


We are conscious of the amazing shallow- 
ness of those who “take upon” them 
‘the mystery of things, as if ” they “ were 
God’s spies.” We perceive with a new 
vividness that 


There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy ; 


and that the truest reverence, and it may 
be that the most exemplary “faith,” are 
exhibited in the submissive acceptance 
of the limitedness of human discovery and 
knowledge. 

In striking contrast is Milton’s attitude. 
He has so clearly as he believes reasoned 
out the matter, that he feels more impa- 
tience than pity — more anger than sor- 
row —as he narrates the fall of man. To 
him the event appears not so much pa- 
thetic as shameful. If I may put it so, he 
holds a brief for the Almighty as he con- 
eeives him, and is perpetually defending 
him from the charge of undue severity. 
He is always insisting that Adam was 
made perfectly well able to resist the 
tempter, had he been so minded. If he 
fell, he had only himself to blame; his 
maker had done everything for him that 
could be expected —everything that was 
right. If he fell, 

Whose fault ? 
Whose but his own? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could have; I made him just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall. 
Such I created all the Ethereal Powers 
And Spirits, both them who stood and them 
who failed; 
on stood who stood, and fell who 
ell. 


Qui s'excuse s’accuse. And Milton’s 
God, scarcely perhaps a being to attract 
|men’s devotion and love, “ protests too 
| much, methinks.” To Milton’s intellect, 
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indeed, there is no mystery in what seems 
to most men so profound a mystery. 
Everything is amenable to argument, and 
can be made entirely plain. 


When first this Tempter crossed the gulf for 
ll 


ell, 
I told ye then he should prevail, and speed 
On his bad errand. Man should be seduced 
And flattered out of all, believing lies 
Against his Maker; no decree of mine 
Concurring to necessitate his fall, 
Or touch with lightest moment of impulse 
His free will, to his own inclining left 
In even scale. 


And so, with scarcely an exception, this 
merely hard-headed, and therefore obvi- 
ously limited manner, prevails in Milton’s 
treatment of this terrible tragedy. He 
writes for the most part like some inexor- 
able logician, and not like a man conscious 
of the infirmities of his kind. Just the 
same spirit expresses itself in ‘* Samson 
Agonistes,” especially in the scene be- 
tween Samson and Dalilah. 


All wickedness is wickedness; that plea, 
therefore, 


With God or man will gain thee no remission. 


Milton was himself of a singularly lofty 
and strong character, and lived throughout 
a life of noble and sustained purposes. 


“*Credibile est’? illum ‘‘pariter vitiisque 
locisque 
Altius humanis exseruisse caput.”’ 


And so he found it hard to make allow- 
ance — hard to feel any pity—for the 
weaknesses of ordinary mortals. He had 
in a high degree the faults of his virtues. 
And, as suggested above, his genius, with 
all its rich natural endowments, and with 
all the talents that learning and culture had 
contributed to it, was yet narrower — less 
catholic — than that of Shakespeare. 

I am not, of course, attempting in this 
paper to discuss the profound and awful 
questions that are brought before us in 
“Paradise Lost” and in * Macbeth.” I 
am only calling attention to the difference 
between the manner in which these works, 
each in its own way so great and so splen- 
did and priceless, present them to us. 
And I trust I have made it sufficiently 
clear how Milton would regard Shake- 
speare’s presentment of them as _ inad- 
equate — would be persuaded that Shake- 
speare had not enough emphasized the 
wilfulness of Macbeth’s ruin, and so to his 
thinking had not satisfactorily asserted 


Eternal Providence, 
And justified the ways of God to men. 


Joun W. HALEs. 
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From The National Review. 
CORSICA. 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE ‘NATIONAL 
: REVIEW.”’ 

GENTLEMEN, — 

My recent visit to Corsica has increased 
my wonder that but few of the many 
thousand English who spend a large part 
of every winter on the Riviera relieve the 
monotony of their lives there by an excur- 
sion to the neighboring picturesque, ro- 
mantic, and historically interesting island 
of Corsica. The means of access are 
very easy. Steamers run two or three 
times each week from Marseilles and 
Nice respectively to Ajaccio in about 
twelve hours, and from Leghorn to Bastia 
in five or six hours. There are several 
good hotels — fully equal to those in the 
provincial cities of France and Italy —at 
Ajaccio, while at the auderges at Corte 
and the other inland towns and villages 
the traveller finds clean beds, sufficient 
food, and overflowing civility. There are 
excellent carriage roads throughout the 
island, for the modern French are as good 
road-makers as were the ancient Romans ; 
while a railway will soon be completed 
from Ajaccio, the political capital, in the 
south, to Bastia, the commercial capital in 
the north. This railway passes through 
much of the fine scenery of the centre of 
the island, with snow-clad peaks from six 
thousand to nine thousand feet in height, 
the slopes and valleys of which are clothed 
with forests of pine and chestnut. The 
scenery of the interior of Corsica much 
resembles that of the Alps of Dauphiné, 
as seen from the railway which now con- 
nects Aix in Provence with Grenoble, —a 
route which is too little travelled by our 
countrymen on their way to and from the 
Riviera. I should add that full and accu- 
rate information respecting Corsica will 
be found in * Murray’s Handbook for the 
Mediterranean,” complied by Sir Lambert 
Playfair, our consul-general at Algiers,’ in 
which there is a list of.the principal books 
on the island, from that of Boswell (pub- 
lished in. 1768), who wrote to Dr. Johnson, 
“I dare to call this a spirited tour! I 
dare to challenge your approbation ” — to 
the learned and exhaustive work of the 
German Gregorovius, and to ‘“ Colomba,” 
the charming Corsican romance of Prosper 
Merimée. 

It should be now added that Corsica 
has attractions for the sportsman as well 
as for the artist and for the lover of ro- 
mantic scenery and historical associations. 
In winter there is good woodcock, snipe, 
and wildfowl shooting in various parts of 
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the island, while in the mountains of the 
interior are found wild boar, deer, and the 
wild sheep, or mouffion, which is now ex- 
tinct everywhere in Europe except in Cor- 
sica and Sardinia. With regard to the 
shooting, as well as in other matters, the 
English traveller may rely on full informa- 
tion and useful assistance from the active 
and accomplished English consul at Ajac- 
cio, Captain Drummond, R.N., who has 
established the most friendly relations 
with the French local authorities. 

The history of Corsica is as striking as 
its scenery. Seneca, the Roman philoso- 
pher, who was banished thither in A.D. 41, 
and remained for eight years in the island, 
remarks, in his book “ De Consolatione,” 
that darkness covers the annals of the 
originalinhabitants. They were probably 
of the same race as the people of the 
neighboring coast of Liguria; and among 
them the Phoenicians, at an early period, 
established trading stations, as in all other 
parts of the Mediterranean. The first 
historic event is the arrival of a portion of 
the Greek colony from Phocza, who, to 
escape the domination of the Persians in 
Asia Minor, fled to Massilia (Marseilles) 
in the sixth century B.C., as referred to by 
Horace (Ep. xvi. 17.) 

Phocceorum 
Velut profugit execrata civitas. 


Then began in Corsica, as in Sicily, the 
long struggle which Professor Freeman 
has so ably described in his excellent his- 
tory of the latter island—between the 
East and the West, between Asia and 
Europe, between the Semitic and the 
Aryan races, and finally between Islam 
and Christendom. In Corsica, as in Sicily, 
the contending Greeks and Carthaginians 
(Phoenicians) were both absorbed into 
what Grote (History of Greece, chap. 43) 
calls “the vast bosom of Rome.” But, 
after the lapse of many centuries, the Sar- 
acens — like the Carthaginians a Semitic 
race —appeared on the scene in both 
islands, whence they were expelled — from 
Sicily by the Normans, and from Corsica 
by the Italians. In the lapse of ages both 
islands became thoroughly latinized, and 
Italian has for many generations been the 
language of both populations. 

It were tedious to relate the efforts of 
various Italian princes and States during 
the Middle Ages for the possession of 
Corsica. In A.D. 1098, Pope Urban II. 
assumed the right (afterwards exercised 
by the Papal See both in Europe and 
America) of disposing of its fate, and 
placed it under the rule of Pisa. On the 
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decay of the power of Pisa, Corsica, about 
A.D. 1348, became subject to Genoa, and 
so remained, at least nominally, but with 
almost constant insurrections, until the 
Genoese, unable to resist the Corsicans 
united under their native champion Paoli, 
ceded in 1768 their rights to France. 
Paoli for some time continued his long and 
noble struggle for the independence of his 
country; but, having been defeated by the 
French at the decisive battle of Ponte 
Nuovo, in 1769, he took refuge in En- 
gland, where he was received with great 
distinction, was granted a pension by the 
crown, and became a prominent member 
of the brilliant society immortalized in 
Boswell’s life of Johnson. Through the 
influence of Paoli, Corsica became a de- 
pendency of England (as we shall see 
hereafter) in 1794, and so remained until 
1796; the British governor having been 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards the first 
Earl of Minto and governor-general of 
India. The English rule in Corsica was 
doubtless firm and just, as it was after- 
wards in the Ionian Isles; but in both 
cases it failed to win the general sympathy 
of the protected people, and was finally 
abandoned. During the continuance of 
our protectorate, there was much sharp 
fighting with the French off the coast of 
the island, and Nelson lost an eye in an 
attack on Calvi, a fortress held by a French 
garrison. 

The conquered subjects of a distant 
republic have rarely been well treated by 
their masters; who, devoid of the quasi- 
paternal feelings of a royal dynasty, appear 
to have generally thought of nothing but 
extorting the largest possible profit from 
their rule. The long domination of the 
Genoese over Corsica seems to have been 
more oppressive and hateful than the long 
domination of the Venetians over the 
Ionian Isles. Hence the bitter hatred of 
the islanders, which showed itself in never- 
ending and obstinate outbreaks, and in 
frequent assassinations of Genoese offi- 
cers — outbreaks which alone could have 
rendered possible the strange episode of 
Theodore, Baron of Neuhoff, 2 German 
adventurer who arrived in Corsica in 1736, 
and, falsely promising aid from foreign 
powers, got himself proclaimed king by a 
Corsican assembly, and maintained him- 
self in authority for some years, until he 
was finally, in 1743, expelled by a French 
force called in by the Genoese to their aid. 

The name of Napoleon Buonaparte alone 
among those of the natives of Corsica is 
familiar to the world at large. But in the 
island itself the name of Pascal Paoli is 
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held in more affectionate remembrance. 
The father of Napoleon had been secre- 
tary to Paoli while the latter was dictator 
of Corsica, and he appears to have trained 
his son to a personal admiration of his 
great countryman. In the last days of 
Napoleon at St. Helena, the memory of 
his native isle and of her hero appears to 
have risen vividly before his failing eyes, 
when the gorgeous halls of the Tuileries 
and the smoke of his hundred battle-fields 
had faded away. “Paoli,” he once re- 
marked, “ combattait et gouvernait avec 
une sagacité un tact, que je n’ai vu qu’a 
lui.” Paoli was indeed the Washington 
of Corsica. He has been described by a 
thoughtful writer * as “one of the ablest 
and most virtuous of men of his own or of 
any time; a hero and patriot in the truest 
acceptation of both words ; one who needed 
but a larger stage, and more propitious for- 
tune, to rank in sober reality with the ideal 
great of classical renown.” We have seen, 
above, that he retired to England after the 
annexation of Corsica to France in 1769. 
He was invited to return home at the be- 
ginning of the first French Revolution ; 
but, disgusted with its excesses, and above 
all with the execution of Louis XVI., he 
persuaded the Consulta or general assem- 
bly of his countrymen to place the island 
under the protection of the English crown. 
After the collapse —from causes already 
adverted to—of that short-lived protec- 
torate, Paoli again sought refuge in En- 
gland for his honored old age. Here he 
closed his chequered career, dying in 
London in 1807. He was buried in the 
churchyard of St. Pancras, and “his 
friends raised to him a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, among the memorials of 
the great men of the island which had 
adopted him, and which he loved best 
after his own.” The grateful recollection 
of his countrymen has, however, of recent 
years caused his remains to be transferred 
to his native soil, where they were re- 
interred amid universal marks of respect 
and honor. ‘ The remembrance of Paoli,” 
says the German historian Gregorovius, 
“‘is sacred among the people. Napoleon 
fills the heart of the Corsican with pride, 
for he was his brother; butif you mention 
Paoli to him, his eye lights up like that of 
a son to whom one names an honored 
departed father.” 

The fact is that Corsica was neglected 





by the greatest and most celebrated of her 
sons, and that she owes her pubtic works | 


* The late Mr. Herman Merivale, C. B., under secre- 
tary of state for the colonies and fo- India. 


| by the central executive. 
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and modern progress to the Second and 
not tothe First Empire. Napoleon was 
always desirous, from motives of policy, 
to keep his Corsican origin in the back- 
ground, as he proved, on his accession to 
power in France, by deliberately misspell- 
ing his family name of Buonaparte, writing 
it in the more French form — Bonaparte. 
But he did not thus escape the keen and 
sarcastic wit of an Italian princess of 
Milan, who, when he remarked to her, 
“ Gl’ Italiani sono tutti ladri,” replied, 
“ Non tutti, ma Buona Parte!” And he 
refused, in accordance with the traditional 
policy of France, to create a united Italy, 
when he could have done so, while at the 
height of his power, almost with a stroke 
of his pen. A very curious but character- 
istic incident in his career is his issuing a 
proclamation to the Greeks during his 
expedition to Egypt in 1798, calling upon 
them to rally round him as “a descendant 
of the ancient Spartans.” He referred to 
the fact that there is a Greek colony at 
Carghese, in Corsica, still preserving its 
creed and language, and that his beautiful 
mother, Letizia Ramolino, is said to have 
been related to a Greek family of the name 
of Kalomeros (KaAoépoc), of which name 
Buonafparte has been alleged to be a literal 
Italian translation. Colonel Leake (Trav- 
els in the Morea, vol. i., page 340) refers 
to this tradition, which he found prevalent 
ina district of the ancient Laconia. He 
lends his high authority to the undoubted 
fact that a number of Greek families did 
emigrate towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century from that part of the old 
Spartan dominion to Corsica, but adds 
‘that Buonaparte was certainly an Italian 
name older than the date of the colony.” 
Anyhow, Napoleon’s proclamation to the 
Greeks is an illustration of the well-known 
fact that his early ambition was to rival 
the exploits of Alexander and, like him, 
to found a new Eastern Empire. At St. 
Helena, he once said that Sir Sydney 
Smith, by his defence of Acre, had “ made 
him miss his destiny,” remarking also that 
he regretted that he had ever re-crossed 
the Mediterranean. 

But we must return from this digression. 
Ever since its final annexation, Corsica has 
always been treated as an integral part of 
France, just as the Isle of Wight is an 
integral part of England. It has always 
sent its representatives to the national 
legislature at Paris, and formed a depart- 
ment administered by a préfet appointed 
As in all the 
other departments of France, there is also 


| a freely elected conseil général, analogous 
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and with similar powers and duties. Dur- 
ing my recent visit I was received with 
much courtesy by the present préfet, who 
took me to the opening of the annual ses- 
sion at Ajaccio. The proceedings are 
conducted with order and dignity. 

Nothing in the nature of “ Home Rule,” 
in the Irish sense of the phrase, exists in 
Corsica, nor is it desired by any section of 
the inhabitants. Being master of Italian, 
the general language of the country, I 
conversed freely with all classes, and as- 
certained that there is no wish even for 
such local legislative privileges as are en- 
joyed by Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle 
of Man. The general tranquillity of the 
island, and its loyality to France, are suffi- 
ciently proved by the fact that the French 
garrison consists of little more than one 
thousand regular troops —a strong con- 
trast to the army of nearly thirty thousand 
soldiers maintained by the English gov- 
ernment inIreland. Corsica, like all other 
Italian-speaking provinces that are not 
already united to the modern kingdom of 
Italy, is claimed by the more advanced 
Italian patriots as a portion of /ta/ia Irre- 
denta; but there is no response to this 
feeling in Corsica itself — in consequence, 
probably, of the traditions of the long 
struggle which the islanders maintained 
for four centuries against the hated rule 
of Genoa, and also in consequence of the 
fair treatment which they receive from 
France. 

The vendetta of Corsica — about which 
so much has been written — was analogous 
to the vendetta which formerly prevailed 
in Maina (the ancient Laconia) and in 
other parts of Greece; in Albania; and 
among other wild mountaineers divided 
into jealous and often hostile clans. It 
existed in full force in the Highlands of 
Scotland down to a comparatively recent 
period. Macaulay (History of England, 
chap. xviii.) gives several instances of the 
savage ferocity of the vendetta among the 
Highlanders ; and elsewhere observes that 
the English tourist, visiting the scenes of 
some of Montrose’s battles, relates that 
“* Here the Royalists fought the Rebels ;” 
while the Highland peasant on the spot 
States, with more true appreciation, “ Here 
the Grahams fought their hereditary foes 
the Campbells.” The ancient vendetta 
between rival clans and families is now 
almost as extinct in Corsica as in Scotland. 
A medizval state of society nowhere sur- 
vives the introduction of roads and rail- 
ways. Merimée’s “Colomba”’ scarcely 


describes the actual condition of Corsica 
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more accurately than Scott’s “ Legend of 
Mortrose ” describes the actual condition 
of Scotland at the present day. 

The most conspicuous example of the 
old Corsican vendetta may, perhaps, be 
said to have been shown in the deadly life- 
long grapple between Napoleon and his 
Corsican contemporary the famous Pozzo 
di Borgo. In youth they had been per- 
sonal enemies in their native isle. It has 
been truly written of Pozzo di Borgo: “In 
the service of England, Austria, ard Rus- 
sia, alike in exile and in power, he made 
the downfall of Napoleon the one constant 
aim of his existence ; he meddled in every 
intrigue and in every coalition, patiently 
took up the threads of one negotiation 
after another, as they were cut by the 
sword, and carried into the great struggle 
of European politics the untiring invet- 
eracy of his native vendetta. Napoleon 
once demanded his extradition, and Alex- 
ander assented; but the diplomatist re- 
membered the fate of Patkul, and escaped 
to London. He stood opposed to his great 
enemy at Waterloo, and witnessed that 
unequalled rout with all the satisfaction 
of a gratified hatred. ‘It was not I that 
killed him,’ he said, after Napoleon’s em- 
barkation for St. Helena; ‘but I have 
thrown the last shovelful of earth on his 
head.’” 

As all roads lead to Rome, so all dis- 
cussions and papers on Corsica should 
lead up to the emperor Napoleon, who so 
long threw his shadow across Europe. 
His effigy in bronze now stands on the 
public place of his native city, surrounded 
by the statues of his brothers whom he 
had made kings. His mother lies in a 
memorial chapel, with the inscription 
“ MATER REGUM” on her tomb. The 
town hall of Ajaccio is full of portraits 
of his family. The stranger is still shown 
a grotto on the shore in which Napoleon 
is believed to have been fond of meditat- 
ingin his youth. From which grotto he 
looked forth on the sea which he was never 
destined to rule —the sea whose sudden 
tempests (to quote the image used long 
afterwards by his nephew Jerome) were 
emblematic of his stormy life. 

Still more interesting is the house in 
which he was born, now the property of 
the widowed Empress Eugénie. It is a 
moderately sized mansion, resembling the 
houses of the local nobility in the provin- 
cial cities of Italy. The family of Buona- 
parte, originally sprung from a good stock 
in Tuscany, was reckoned among the no- 
blesse of Corsica. We have the high 
authority of De Tocqueville that Napo- 























leon, though subject, like most men of 
Italian race, to rude and violent bursts of 
passion, never forgot that he was a gen- 
Lilhomme by birth. He told his father-in- 
law, the emperor of Austria, that he was 
the Rudolph of Hapsburg of his family ; 
and Rudolph had been a chief among the 
local noblesse of Switzerland. 

I shall indeed be content if this imper- 
fect sketch should be the means of induc- 
ing some one of my countrymen to study 
and narrate in English the history of Cor- 
sica. I am, gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 
G. F. BOWEN. 


The Athenzum Club, Pall Mall. 
November 13, 1891. 


From Nature. 
SEISMOMETRY AND ENGINEERING IN 
RELATION TO THE RECENT EARTH- 
QUAKE IN JAPAN. 


AT 6.38 A.M. on October 28, I was 
awakened at my house in Tokio by the 
long, swinging motion of an earthquake. 
There was no noise of creaking timbers 
and there were no shocks such as usually 
accompany earthquakes. It was an easy 
swing, which produced dizziness and nau- 
sea. As recorded by bracket seismo- 
graphs this continued for ten or twelve 
minutes. During the interval there was 
ample time to study the movements of 
these instruments, and the conclusion that 
could not be avoided was that rather than 
acting as steady points these heavy masses 
were simply being swung from side to 
side —horizontal displacement was not 
being measured, but angles of tip were 
being recorded. That many of our seis- 
mographs are useless as recorders of 
horizontal motion whenever a vertical com- 
ponent of motion is recorded, is a view 
that I have held for many years, and there- 
fore when these two have been recorded 
in conjunction I have been inclined to re- 
ceive the records with caution. 

Further, the measurement of vertical 
motion as recorded by a horizontal lever 
arrangement can only be trusted if we can 
assure ourselves that the advance of the 
waves has been at right angles to the 
direction of the lever. If this condition 
is not fulfilled, then the seismograph for 
vertical motion may also become a tip- 
recording instrument. As another indica- 
tion that during this particular earthquake 
earth tips occurred, I may mention that 
the water in a tank with perpendicular 
sides which is about twenty-five feet deep, 
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sixty feet long, and thirty feet broad, rose 
quickly, first on one side and then on the 
other, to a height of three or four feet — 
much in the same way that water would 
rise and fall in a basin that was being 
tipped from side to side. 

Assuming what is said to be correct, it 
must not be concluded that modern seis- 
mographs are useless. For earthquakes 
where the motion is horizontal, they give 
records which practically are absolutely 
correct. When vertical motion occurs, in 
many cases if not in all, the records must 
be interpreted in a new light. The so- 
called horizontal displacements may be 
employed in determining the maximum 
slope of a wave, and if from an instrument 
recording vertical motion we are assured 
that we have measured the vertical height 
of a wave, we can at least approximate to 
the length of the same. The period of 
the waves being recorded, it follows that 
the velocity of propagation may be cal- 
culated. 

Although it seems possible to use our 
present bracket seismographs as angle 
measures, it is evident that there are other 
types of instruments, where swing due to 
inertia is minimized, which will act more 
satisfactorily. To obtain a true measure 
of vertical displacement, the most evident 
solution would be to use a number of lever 
arrangements in different azimuths. Other 
methods may, however, suggest them- 
selves. 

For the present our time is too much 
occupied with outside observations to at- 
tend to instruments or to reduce their 
records. Up to date it is known that 
nearly eight thousand people have been 
killed, many having been consumed in the 
burning ruins where they were entombed. 
At least forty-one thousand houses are 
level with the plain, and engineering struc- 
tures which have stood both typhoon and 
flood have been reduced toruin. In the 
middle of the stricken district, which is 
near Gifu and Okazaki, it is doubtful 
whether any ordinary building could have 
resisted the violence of the movement ; but 
outside this, much destruction might have 
been obviated had attention been given to 
the ordinary rules of construction, and to 
the special rules formulated by those who 
have considered the question of building 
in earthquake countries. In many places 
so-called “ foreign ” buildings of brick and 
stone — undoubtedly put up in the flimsi- 
est manner — lie as heaps of ruin between 
Japanese buildings yet standing. Cotton 
mills have fallen in, whilst their tall brick 
chimneys have been whipped off at about 
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half their height. Huge cast-iron columns, | 


| 
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more movement on the alluvium than on 


which, unlike chimneys, are uniform in| the rocks. 


section, acting as piers for railway bridges, 
have been cut in two near their base. In 
some instances these have been snapped 
into pieces much as we might snap a 
carrot, and the fragments thrown down 
upon the shingle beaches of the rivers. 
The greatest efforts appear to have been 
exerted where masonry piers carrying 
two-hundred-feet girders over lengths of 
eighteen hundred feet have been cut in 
two, and then danced and twisted over 
their solid foundations considerable dis- 
tances from their true positions, These 
piers have a sectional area of 26 X Io 
feet, and are from thirty to fifty feet in 
height. Embankments have been spread 
outwards or shot away, brick arches have 
fallen between their abutments, whilst the 
railway line itself has been sent into a 
series of snake-like folds and hummocked 
intowaves. The greatest destruction has 
taken place on the Okazaki-Gifu plain, 
where we have all the phenomena — like 
the opening of crevasses, the spurting up 
of mud and water, the destruction of river 
banks, etc. — which usually accompany 
large earthquakes. At Okazaki and Na- 
goya the castles have survived. The rea- 
son for this may be partly attributable to 
the better class of timber employed in 
their construction, but principally to their 
pyramidal form and to the fact that they 
are surrounded by moats. Hereand there 
a temple has escaped destruction, partly, 
perhaps, on account of the quality of ma- 
terials employed in its construction, but 
also in consequence of the multiplicity of 
joints which come between the roof and 
the supporting columns. At these joints 
there has been a basket-like yielding, and 
the interstice of the roof has not, therefore, 
acted with its whole force in tending to 
rupture its supports. On the hills which 
surround the plain, although the motion 
has been severe, the destruction is not so 
great. These hills are granites, palazozoic 
schists, and other rocks. There is noth- 
ing volcanic. In the small cuttings where 


the railroad passes from the hills out into | 
the plain, no effects of disturbance are | 


observable, the surface motion probably 
having been discharged at the faces of 
the inclosing embankments. The general 


appearance outside the cuttings, however, 
is as if some giant hand had taken rails 
and sleepers and rubbed them back and 
forth until the ballast lying between them 
was formed into huge, bolster-like ridges. 
Crossing the hills and proceeding to other 
plains, it is noticeable that there has been 











Earthquakes yet continue, and in the 
Gifu plain each one is preceded by a boom 
as if a heavy gun had been fired in some 
subterranean chamber. Although the sur- 
vivors, who may number, perhaps, two 
millions, are, for the most part, destitute, 
have witnessed the most terrible scenes, 
and are yet surrounded by the dead and 
the dying, yet there is no panic, They 
hear a “ boomb,” and run laughing to the 
middle of the street to escape the shock 
which the unaccountable noises herald. 
The Japanese have their feelings, but on 
occasions of this sort there is no helpless- 
ness in consequence of hysteria or mental 
prostration. As to what happens with 
Europeans under like circumstances, E 
must leave readers to consult history. 

JOHN MILNE. 
Tokio, November 7. 


From The Spectator. 
THE JAPANESE ON EARTHQUAKES. 


THE long letters in the Zzmes from the 
scene of the Japanese earthquake of Octo- 
ber 28th, which continued for many succes- 
sive days, give a very remarkable account 
of the earthquake itself, and a still more 
remarkable account of the bearing of the 
Japanese population under that terrible 
calamity, by which many thousands of 
lives were lost — eight thousand at least 
— while twice that number were injured, 
and nearly half a million of people were 
made homeless and desolate. A scientific 
observer at the very centre of the ruin 
declares that some years ago he reported 
the existence of enormous holes under- 
neath the soil of the region round Gifu to 
which no bottom could be found, and in 
his opinion the earthquake has shaken 
down the mountain into these enormous 
cavities. From October 28th up to No- 
vember gth the shecks had continued, 
though not in their first violence; and in 
the twenty hours preceding the despatch 
of the mail of November oth, there had 
been no less than seven hundred and 
thirty earthquake shocks, or about thirty- 
six in the hour, more than one in every 
two minutes. The whole surface of a dis- 
trict which one report calls five hundred 
square miles, and another calls twelve 
hundred square miles, had been broken 
into earthquake waves, the buildings being 
mostly ruined, a great host of fires having 
broken out, and the population being very 
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naturally afraid to remain under anything 
more solid than a tent. Yet, amidst 
ruined roads, shattered bridges, and land- 
scapes with submerged mountains, and all 
the familiar features obliterated ; amidst 
crushed or dying relatives, extinguished 
homes, vanished wealth, and great dis- 
comforts of exposure to cold and rain, 
without any assurance that the end of the 
calamity had been reached, and that more 
and worse consequences were not to fol- 
low, the Japanese population are reported 
as enduring their disaster with an equa- 
nimity and cheerfulness which in Europe 
would certainly have been wholly impos- 
sible, — laughing over their own momen- 
tary panics, adapting themselves frankly 
to the new situation, the elders devoting 
themselves to any fragment of their former 
business which the earthquake had left 
still possible to them, and the children 
playing quietly “ with improvised toys on 
ruins which might be the grave of their 
parents.” 

Now, we should like to know what we 
ought to think of all this serenity amidst 
overwhelming disaster. Ought we to ad- 
mire and imitate it, or to regard it as denot- 
ing atype of character deficient in strength 
and intensity? The Japanese certainly 
did not bear their calamity as any English- 
man even of the lightest calibre would 
have borne it. They showed much more 
pliant and elastic minds, minds much less 
gravely bewildered, much more easily 
adapted to the new exigency; hearts un- 
willing to dwell on the hopes that had 
vanished, or the terrors which threatened 
them; grief that admitted of very easy 
distraction; resignation that was hardly 
resignation, so penetrated was it with that 
easy elasticity which forgets loss in new 
interests, and shrinks instinctively from 
the larger desires of the past to the scale 
of hope and want which is all that the 
conditions of the present justify. This 
surely is the typical temperament for 
ephemerals. Ought not the creature of 
an hour to be satisfied with his hour, to 
let go his larger expectations, directly 
those larger expectations lose their rea- 
sonable aspect, to contract his wishes with 
the contracting scale of his anticipations, 
to avoid sedulously any brooding over 
wrecked visions, to admit gladly every 
glimmer of possible enjoyment, to laugh 
where laughter is possible, to dry readily 
the momentary tears, — in a word, to check 
every disposition which yearns after what 
is permanent and enduring, in the midst 
of a life so fragile and insecure? Ought 
we not to encourage a transience of the 
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affections in perfect harmony with the 
transience of the objects of those affec- 
tions? Should it not be a sign of wisdom 
to drop without regret what is so often 
and so unexpectedly snatched from us? 
to admit without self-reproach the easy 
consolations of an infantine temperament? 
to extemporize with amiable alacrity the 
toys which may distract our thoughts from 
forms which have suddenly vanished into 
the abyss? Is there any sagacity, any 
vestige of wisdom, in trying to love ona 
grander scale than the ephemeral condi- 
tions of our life warrant? Should we not 
set up the Japanese before us as examples, 
and try like them to interrupt useless 
spasms of grief by light, humorous laugh- 
ter, and to forget in the little rippling dis- 
tractions of grotesque incident those fond 
hopes which so easily fade away? In one 
word, what is the justification for a being 
so transitory as man, placed amidst condi- 
tions so changeful and inconstant, trying 
to breathe the air of eternity, and to live 
the life of fidelity, constancy, and unswerv- 
ing purpose ? 

No doubt our modern agnostics ought 
to deduce such an ethical philosophy as 
this from their evolutionary creed. It 
seems childish to reject everything like 
permanence in the universe from their 
creed, and yet to foster those affections 
and emotions of human nature which aim 
at a spirit entirely out of keeping with the 
ephemeral character of human phenomena. 
Yet we may be quite sure that, whether 
or not any such attempt to praise mutabil- 
ity and pliancy and transience of feeling 
as the true wisdom of humanity be seri- 
ously made, it willnotsucceed. Poet after 
poet throughout the ages has testified to 
something in man that will not endure 
such a creed. Shakespeare, who of all 
the human interpreters of character knew 
man best, bore witness that — 


Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come, 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks 

But bears it on e’en to the edge of doom — 

If this be folly and upon me proved 

I never writ and no man ever loved. 


And amongst all the greater nations of the 
earth, all those which have fixed the stand- 
ards of human thought and action, there 
has been more and more of growing de- 
preciation for this easy and flexible char- 
acter that takes its law from mutability, 
and bends easily to the storms of fate. 
There was a nation in the ancient world 
which was well-nigh as subject to earth- 
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quake as Japan itself. Its great lyrics, 
while they praise him “who made the 
round world so fast that it cannot be 
moved,” are full of the terrors of these 
great convulsions, which move earth to its 
foundations. They are always question- 
ing the hills why they display so change- 
ful a mind: “ Why hop ye so, ye high 
hills?” They are always depicting the 
phenomena of the volcano and the earth- 
quake: “ God is our hope and strength, a 
very present help in trouble; therefore 
will we not fear, though the earth be 
moved, and though the hills be carried 
into the midst of the sea; though the 
waters thereof rage and swell; though the 
mountains shake at the tempest of the 
same.” But the great teaching of that 
people was the fixity of the eternal pur- 
poses, and the fitness of man to enter into 
those purposes, and to lean upon one in 
whom “there was no variableness or 
shadow of turning.” The Japanese, no 
doubt, are very ready impressionists, and 
their high artistic qualities are due to 
the pliancy of their temperament, the 
ease with which they reflect the varying 
emotions of the moment asit flies. But 
impressionism is not the lesson of life, 
though it is one of the great secrets of 
the vivacity of art. Even in art the ob- 
ject of true impressionism is to catch the 
moment in which the essential nature 
of a thing or character shines out, ard so 
to fix the aspect of it which is truest and 
most permanent. And even art loses its 
significance where there is no such per- 
manent essence to seize and portray, where 
there is no sacred art, as it is called, — in 
other words, no “ white radiance of eter- 
nity” with which to contrast the varying 
colors and flying shadows of human joy 
and grief. Japan will doubtless yield in 
time a very delicate and exquisite form of 
human character; but the Japanese must 
learn to muse and brood and fix their 
hearts on that which remains in its seren- 
ity above the driving clouds of human 
destiny, before they will take their place 
amongst the great peoples who have con- 
tributed their full share to the moulding 
of man. Earthquakes may seem very 
curious ingredients in the moral training 
which goes to give stability and fixity to 
human character; but as a matter of fact, 
the Mediterranean has been more the cen- 
tre of earthquake than any other part of 
the European world; and the Mediterra- 
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nean produced the Roman race, who did 
more than any other ancient race to fix 
the belief in human law, and to raise the 
ideal of human constancy. The Jews, no 
doubt, did far more to raise the heart to 
the conception of eternal love and immu- 
table purpose; but then the Jews, too, 
were disciplined by the most terrible 
experience of the mutability of human 
possessions and human joys. The more 
mutable was the world around them, the 
more keenly they seemed to pierce the 
enveloping cloud, and to saturate them- 
selves with the vision of an immutable 
will: “ In my trouble I will call upon the 
Lord, and complain unto my God. So 
shall he hear my voice out of his holy 
temple, and my complaint shall come be- 
fore him, it shallenter into his ears. The 
earth trembled and quaked ; the very foun- 
dations also of the hiils shook, and were 
removed, because he was wroth. There 
went a smoke out of his presence, and a 
consuming fire out of his mouth, so that 
coals were kindled at it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down, and it was 
dark under his feet. He rode upon the 
cherubims, and did fly; he came flying 
upon the wings of the wind. He made 
darkness his secret place, his pavilion 
round about him with dark water, and 
thick clouds to cover him. At the bright- 
ness of his presence his clouds removed, 
hailstones, and coals of fire. The Lord 
also thundered out of heaven, and the 
Highest gave his thunder, hailstones and 
coals of fire. He sent out his arrows, and 
scattered them; he cast forth lightnings, 
and destroyed them. The springs of wa- 
ters were seen, and the foundations of the 
round world were discovered, at thy chid- 
ing, O Lord! at the blasting of the breath 
of thy displeasure. He shall send down 
from on high to fetch me, and shall take 
me out of many waters.” No truer de- 
scription could be found anywhere of what 
has just been happening in Japan. Yet 
these most terrible phenomena of earthly 
mutability not unfrequently become the 
school of perseverance and the discipline 
of steadfast faith. At all events, it is not 
by impressing lightness and changefulness 
on man that the changefulness of nature 
generally works. The transitoriness of 
life seems to lend human beings to that 
which is not transitory. Levity often 
melts like snow before the hurricanes of 








change. 




















From The Spectator. 
SPITE. 


THERE are special dangers in a day of 
small things which do not beset us in 
times of larger issues and higher passion. 
When patriotic indignation against Ger- 
many for robbing France of two great 
provinces takes the form of inspiring 
great French singers and musicians with 
the magnificent resolve not to give the 
young German emperor the pleasure of 
hearing their performances, we may feel 
sure that the wild passion of revenge has 
dwindled into the pettier and meaner 
passion of spite. The distinction, we 
suppose, is often one only of degree. 
Revenge broods on the memory of some 
real or fancied wrong, till it can find no 
outlet except in wreaking a retribution on 
something like an equal scale. On the 
other hand, spite dwells on no great wrong, 
on no great grievance, but indulges in 
self-stimulated dislike, rather than in any 
immense resentment. Spite in its intens- 
est form is the attitude of a tormentor 
like Quilp,.who finds his gratification in 
inflicting a great number of small mis- 
eries on the object of his dislike, rather 
than any great retribution which measures 
the pain to be inflicted by the pain that 
has been suffered. It was a humorous 
kind of spite in which Byron indulged 
when he secreted a copy of contemptuous 
verses under the cushion of the chair in 
which a man he disliked (was it not Rog- 
ers ?) was about to sit. It was spite in 
which the great Napoleon frequently in- 
dulged when he invented ingenious modes 
of making women suffer for not giving him 
a willing and hearty homage. It was 
spite, again, with which Voltaire wreaked 
his vexation on Frederick the Great, and 
with which Frederick the Great wreaked 
his vexation on Voltaire, after their great 
quarrel. Animosities which do not rise 
to the dignity of passions, evince them- 
selves in spite. Caliban is spiteful, not 
revengeful, and even Ariel, in the small 
torments which he inflicts on Caliban, may 
be said to retaliate spite with spite. Itis 
of the essence of spite to be arbitrary, 
and yet to be greedy of the pleasure of 
inflicting pain. Perhaps the most perfect 
delineation of spite in English literature 
is Browning’s “ Soliloquy in a Spanish 
Cloister,” where hate, almost confessed as 
purely arbitrary and causeless, positively 
revels in its own arbitrariness, in its own 
wilfulness of caprice. The soliloquist 
says to Brother Lawrence, the object of 
his spite: — 
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How go on your flowers? None double; 
Not one fruit-sort can you spy; 
Strange! and I too at such trouble 
Keep them close-nipped on the sly! 


There’s a great text in Galatians 
Once you trip on it, entails 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure, if another fails! 


If I trip him just a-dying 
Sure of Heaven as sure can be, 
Spin him round and send him flying 
Off to Hell, a Manichee? 


That is purespite. It does not even wish 
to justify itself as revenge. It revels in 
its own redundance of arbitrariness and 
caprice. And that is just the most evil 
feature about spite, that it never even 
claims to be founded, —as revenge does, 
—on a kind of “wild justice.” On the 
contrary, it claims to have its root in prej- 
udice or self-will. It founds itself on the 
personal irritation which the presence of a 
certain person or persons causes, and lux- 
uriates in venting a spleen for which no 
reason or just cause beyond that of per- 
sonal antipathy is even imagined. That 
is the one thing that makes the malevo- 
lence of spite soalarming. It isa kind of 
weed which springs up without being vis- 
ibly sown. Revenge may be rooted out, 
because it may be shown that the cruel or 
unjust temper which planted the seeds of 
revenge has been replaced by something 
totally opposite in character, something, 
therefore, which causes a different attitude 
of feeling to spring up. But spite glories 
in its own wilfulness, finding a sort of 
pride in being uncaused, or at least self- 
caused. The French singers who would 
not let the German emperor enjoy their 
performance, would probably treat their 
attitude of mind as a kind of revenge 
rather than spite. But it has surely much 
more of the nature of spite. There can 
be no parity at all between a lost province 
and a missed solo. Noone can persuade 
himself that by refusing to sing or play 
before the young emperor, he punishes in 
any sense. the reluctance to restore Alsace 
and Lorraine; but of course, though this 
is spite and not revenge, it is not pure 
spite, for it is spite originaily founded on 
revenge, and not on mere arbitrary distaste 
or self-will, and the spite which grows out 
of revenge cannot be said to partake as 
much of the nature of evil for evil’s sake, 
as the spite which prides itself on its own 
lawless self-will. There is always more 
hope, too, of removing even the spite 
which grows out of revenge, — for that has 
a natural though not a noble origin, — 
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than the spite which grows out of nothing 
save its own inherent disposition to rail at 
its own surroundings. 

There is always hope for a day of high 
passion. Even evil passions, if they are 
on a great scale, are generally closely re- 
lated to noble passions, and often grow in 
the same soil. But spite is the product of 
empty lives and mean vexations, of a poor 
soil, a poor scale of living; and betoken 
a dwindling power both of love and hate. 
Like the life in the Spanish cloister of 
which Browning gives so graphic and 
hateful a picture, the kind of life which 
breeds spite is one of petty interests and 
pettier envies. Our own day is saved 
from spite, so far as it is saved from spite, 
by the multitude of its interests and activ- 
ities, rather than by their magnitude and 
scale. There is too rapid a circulation of 
life amongst us to admit of much spite, 
which hardly grows apace without plenty 
of time to brood over small distastes and 
minute irritations. There is no life which 
is freer from spite than the large, medita- 
tive life, but there is no life which is fuller 
of it than the life which, without being 
suited to meditation, forces itself, or is, 
by unfortunate circumstances, forced, into 
that brooding over selfish worries which 
has even less right to the name of medita- 
tion than to that of action. If we are not 


on the whole a spiteful generation, it is 
rather because we are full of very busy and 
changing occupations, than because we 


have many large and living interests. It 
is small cliques which give birth to spites, 
and in the modern world small cliques are 
always breaking up and giving way to the 
impulse of new combinations of social 
curiosity and sympathy. Still, ours is a 
time in which the smallness of the various 
controversies and issues raised, is always 
in danger of producing spite, wherever it 
is in danger of anything like arrested life. 
Democracies have always given rise to a 
multiplication of political grudges, which 
are, in fact, spites in the political region. 
Ostracism in Athens was only a sort of 
democratic spite. And half the political 
energy of the United States seems to be 
expended in the venting of political spites. 
In France, the scenes which so often take 
place in the Chamber hardly profess to be 
more than bursts of political spite. The 
pettier the scale of our controversies be- 
comes, the more they tend to spitefulness, 
unless change comes so fast as to leave no 
room for the microscopic brooding which 
is essential to that attitude of mind. Boy- 
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cotting was all spite. It was the petty 
scale of life in Ireland, and the ample time 
allowed for brooding over the political 
quarrels in which the various Irish parties 
indulged, that favored the development of 
those small and bitter grudges. What is 
wanted to sweep away spite is any higher 
interest, involving full employment for 
all the higher energies of man. There 
has usually been more show of spite 
among women of the leisured classes than 
amongst men, simply because there has 
been less occupation and a pettier scale of 
life. Amongst the modern women who go 
into business or professions, whatever may 
be their defects, there is at least a great 
emancipation from social spites. They 
compete eagerly with each other, but‘they 
do not stick pins into each other, as they 
used to do when they had nothing better 
to amuse them. A multitude of small in- 
terests is not favorable to the growth of 
ardor of any kind; but on the other hand, 
it is fatal to that worst result of brooding 
leisure, —the small and yet deadly ani- 
mosities which spring up in minds weary 
of themselves and destitute of high inter- 
ests. The constant ripple of our eager 
civilization kills many opportunities of 
greatness ; we may be thankful that it also 
kills many opportunities for the worst 
kind of smallness, the smallness that is 
malignant as well as small. 

Indeed, spite seems to us about the 
most hopeless form of living death in 
which the mental and moral life ever gets 
itself extinguished. The grander pas- 
sions, even when they are evil and vindic- 
tive, always leave room for hope that they 
may be transformed into something no- 
bler. But a mind full of petty spites has 
hardly any potentialities of good. They 
are the nearest spiritual analogues to pure 
molecular repulsions without counteract- 
ing attractions of which we can conceive. 
What an atom would do in space which re- 
pelled every other atom, and was incapable 
of either attracting or being attracted, it is 
not easy to imagine. But that is what a 
mind full of small spites does in the realm 
of mind. It lowers the tone and quality 
of all life in its vicinity, as well as its own 
tone. Itis purely destructive. No great 
nation should ever permit itself so fatal a 
spirit. Compared with spite, war itself is 
a healing influence; for though war, as we 
see, sometimes produces an after-crop of 
petty spites, it also produces a rich imme- 
diate crop of heroism, self-forgetfulness, 
and noble enthusiasm. 





